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PREFACE 



The following selections have been arranged with a view to 
giving the student practice in the translation of passages that 
fall in difficulty between the descriptive passages of the elemen- 
tary examinations for college and the more difficult passages 
of the essayist and moralizer. They will be found to cover a 
broad field of matter that is beyond the ordinary text-book or 
reader, and will consequently tend to famiharize the student 
with matter and style that might otherwise be overlooked or 
inaccessible in the ordinary preparation for college. The major- 
ity of the passages will be found practical for the final prepa- 
ration for elementary examinations, while the more difficult' 
ones may be used for the advanced preparation. 

The exercises in composition, based upon the texts for trans- 
lation, have been found of great value in fixing the vocabulary 
in the mind of the student, as well as in keeping the more 
common grammatical constructions constantly before him. 

They should be viritten, carefully corrected, and rewritten. 

> Later, oral reviews of translation and composition are strongly 

>- advised. 

^ L. C. J. 

Boston, September, 1905 
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INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 



EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION 

The ability to translate freely at sight being one of the 
primary objects of these selections, the student is advised to 
resort to the vocabulary only as a last resource, first followii^ 
these su^estions : 

1. Read each selection twice before beginning to write. 

2. Avoid foiming any opinion of what is to follow, after 

reading a few lines. 

3. Translate what the author has written, not what you 

think he should have written. 

4. Translate as closely as is consistent with clear and 

idiomaric English. 

I 

La preuve que la liberté est l'idéal divin de l'homme, c'est 
qu'elle est le premier rêve de la jeunesse, et qu'elle ne s'éya- 
nouit dans notre âme que quand le cœur se flétrit et que 
l'esprit s'avilit et se décourage. Il n'y a pas une âme de vingt 
ans qui ne soit républicaine ; il n'y a pas un cœur usé qui ne 
soit seivile. 

Combien de fois mon maître et moi n'allâmes-nous pas nous 
asseoir sur la colline de la villa Pamphili, d'où l'on voit Rome, 
ses dômes, ses ruines, son Tibre, qui rampe souillé, silencieux, 
honteux, sous les arches coupées du Ponte Rotto, d'où l'on 1 
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entend le murmure plaintif de ses fontaines et les pas presque 
muets de son peuple marchant en silence dans ses rues 
désertes ! Combien de fois ne versâmes-nous pas des larmes 
amères sur le sort de ce monde livré à toutes les tyrannies, où 
5 la philosophie et la liberté n'avaient semblé vguloir renaître un 
moment en France et en Italie que pour être souillées, trahies 
ou opprimées^pMtout ! Que d'imprécations à voix basse ne 
sortaient pas de nos poitrines contre ce tyran' de l'esprit 
humain, contre ce soldat couronné qui ne s'était retrempé 
10 dans la révolution que pour y puijer la force de la détruire et 
pour livrer de nouveau les peuples à tous les préjugés et à 
toutes les servitudes ! Lamartine 

II 

Le murmure de l'enfant, c'est plus et moins que la parole ; 
ce ne sont pas des notes, et c'est un chant; ce ne sont pas 
15 des syllabes, et c'est un langage; ce murmure a eu son com- 
mencement dans le ciel et n'aura pas sa fin sur la terre ; il est 
d'avant la naissance, et il continue ; c'est une suite. Ce bégme- 
ment se compose de ce que l'enfant disait quand il était an^e et 
de ce qu'il dira quand il sera homme ; le berceau a un Hier de 
îo même que la tombe a un Demain ; ce demain et cet hier amal- 
gament dans ce gazouillement obscur leur double inconnu ; et 
rien ne prouve Dieu, l'éternité, la responsabilité, la dualité du 
destin, comme cette ombre formidable dans cette âme rose. 
Victor Hugo 
III 
Le premier qui ayant enclos un terrain s'avisa de dire : CeH 
25 esta moi, et trouva des gens assez simples pour le croire, fut le 
vrai fondateur de la société civile. Que de crimes, de guerres, 
de meurtres, que de misères et d'horreurs n'eût point épaignés 
1 Napoleon. ,-. , 

UKinzo;., Google 



EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION 3 

au genre humain celui qui arrachant les pieux ou comblant les 
fosses eût crié à ses semblables : " Gardez-vous d'écouter cet 
imposteur ; vous êtes perdus si vous oubliez que les fruits sont 
à tous, et que la terre n'est.à personne." 



IV 

Encore faut-il, pour que l'écrivain nous donne l'impression 5 
de la vie, qu'il l'ait lui-même ressentie. L'historien n'est pas 
uniquement un savant, et sa tâche ne consiste pas seulement 
à constater des fajts pour les ranger sous une étiquette : s'il a le 
devoir d'être impersonnel, pas plus que le poète il n'a le droit 
d'être impassible. Nous en voudrions à l'historien français lo 
capable d'assister avec curiosité et froideur h l'un des épisodes 
les plus dramatiques de la vie française, et nous aurions peine 
à lui pardonner que l'étalage de tant de misères, l'approche 
d'un avenir si chargé d'orage n'eussent rien fait vibrer dans 



son cœur. 



René Doumic 



Toute âme forte et grande, aux moments où elle s'anime, 
peut se dire maStresse de la parole, et il serait bien étrange qu'il 
n'en fût pas ainsi. Une pensée fergie et vive emporte néces- 
sairement avec elle son expression. Les natures simples des 
gens^du peuple, dans les moments de passion, le prouvent i 
assez; ils ont le mot juste et souvent le mot unique. Une 
âme forte, qui serait toujours dans l'état d'excitation où sont 
quelquefois les âmes simples, aurait un langage continuellement 
net, franc et souvent coloré. L'éducation littéraire sert de peu 
pour ces sortes d'expressions toutes naturelles, et, si elle n'a z 
pas été excçllente, elle serait plutôt capable de les altérer. 

■e-Eeuvs 
oogk 



Sainti 
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VI 



-çf Dès qu'un grand est mort, on s'assemble dans une mosquée, 
et l'on fait son oiaison funèbre, qui est un discours à sa louange, 
avec lequel on serait bien «mbarrassé de décider au juste du 
mérite du défunt. 
5 Je voudrais bannii les pompes funèbres. Il faut pleurer les 
hommes à leur naissance, et non pas à leui mort. A quoi 
servent les cérémonies et tout l'attjrail lugubre qu'on fait 
paraître à un mourant dans ses derniers moments, les larmes 
mêmes de sa famille, et la douleur de ses amis, qu'à lui exa- 

10 gérer la perte qu'il va faire? Montesquieu 

VII 

Ce n'est peut-être pas sans quelque difficulté qu'on pourrait 
parvenir-à^ faire bien comprendre à des Anglais de nos jours ce 
qu'était la noblesse de France. Les Anglais n'ont point dans 
leur langue d'expression qui rende exactement l'ancienne idée 

15 française de noèlesse. Nobility dit plus et gentry moins. 
Aristocratie n'est pas non plus.u n mot dont on dût se servir 
sans commentaire. Ce qu'on entend généralement par aris- 
tocratie, en prenant le mot dans son sens vulgaire, c'est l'en- 
semble des classes supérieures. La noblesse française était un 

zo corps aristocratique ; mais on aurait eu tort de dire qu'elle for- 
mait à elle seule l'aristocratie du pays; car à côté d'elle se 
trouvaient placées des classes aussi éclairées, aussi riches et 
presque aussi influentes qu'eUe. Tocqueville 

VIII 

,' Par instinct, le Français aime à se trouver en compagnie, et 

35 la raison en est qu'il fait bien et sans peine toutes les actions 

que comporte la société. Il n'a pas la mauvaise honte qui 

gêne ses voisins du Nord, ni les passions fortes qui absorbent 
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ses voisins du Midi. Il n'a pas d'effort à faire pour causer, 
point de timidité naturelle à contraindre, point de préoccupa- 
tion habituelle à surmonter. Il cajise à l'aise et dispos, et il 
éprouve du plaisir à causer. Car ce qu'il lui faut , c'est un 
bonheur d'espèce paiticuTïère, fin, léger, rapide, incessamment ^ s 
renouvelé et varié, où son amour- propre, toutes ses vives et 
sympathiques facultés trouvent leur pâture; et cette qualité 
de bonheur, il n'y a que le monde et la conversation pour la 
fotunir. Sensible comme il est, les égards, les ménagements, 
les empressements, la délicate flatterie sont l'air natal hors- lo 
duquel il respire avec peine. Il souffrirait d'être impoli presque 
autant que de rencontrer l'impolitesse. Tadje 

L'homme n'est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la nature, 
mais c'est un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que l'univers 
entier s'arme pour l'écraser. Une vapeur, une goutte d'eau 15 
suffit pour le tuer. Mab quand l'univers l'écraserait, l'homme 
serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu'il sait qu'il 
meurt, et l'avant^e que l'univers a sur lui. L'univers n'en 
sait rien. 

Toute notre dignité consiste donc en la pensée. C'est de là ïo 
qu'il faut nous relever, et non de l'espace et de la durée, que 
nous ne saurions remplir. Travaillons donc à bien penser; 
voilà le principe de la morale. Pascal 



Fendant son séjour à Sainte-Hélène Napoléon aimait à con- 
sidérer l'ensemble de son règne, et il disait qu'en consultant i$ 
les annales du monde, en prenant l'histoire des fondateurs de 
dynastie, on n'en trouvait pas de plus innocent que lui. Effec- 
tivement, il n'en est pas à qui l'histoire ait moins à reprocher. 
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"' sgasje^ajipcct des moyens employés pour écarter des parents 
ou des rivaux, et il est certain qu'excepté les champrs de bataille, 
où l'effusion du sang humain fut immense, personne n'avait 
moins versé de sang que lui, ce qui était dû à son caractère 
5 personnel et surtout aux mœuis de son temps. Se comparant 
à Cromwell, " Je suis monté, disait-il souvent, sur un trône vide, 
et je n'ai rien fait pour le rendre vacant. Je n'y suis arrivé 
que porté par l'enthousiasme et la reconnaissance de mes 
contemporains." Thiers 

XI 

10 Kien de plus doux qu'une fumée, lien de plus effrayant. Il 
y a les fumées paisibles et il y a les fumées scél^tes. Une 
fumée, l'épaisseur et ta couleur d'une fumée, c'est toute la 
différence entre la paix et la guerre, entre la fraternité et la 
haine, entre l'hospitalité et le sépulcre, entre la vie et la mort, 

15 Une fumée qui monte dans les arbres peut signifier ce qu'il y 
a de plus charmant au monde, le foyer, ou ce qu'il y a de 
plus affreux, l'incendie; et tout le bonheur comme tout le 
malheur de l'homme sont parfois dans cette chose éparse au 
vent. Victor Hugo 

XII 

zo En effet, nous ressemblons tous à des eaux courantes. De 
quelque superbe distinction que se flattent les hommes, ils ont 
tous une même origine ; et cette origine est petite. Les années 
se poussent successivement comme des flots ; ils ne cessent de 
s'écçiuler tant qu'enfin, après avoir fait un peu plus de bruit et 

îS traversé un peu plus de pays les uns que les autres, ils vont 
tous ensemble se confondre dans un abîme oii l'on ne recon- 
naît plus ni princes, ni rois, ni toutes ces qualités superbes qui 
distinguent les hommes ; de même que ces fleuves tant vantés 
demeurent sans nom et sans gloire, mêlés d^s l'Océan avec 

30 les rivières les plus inconnues. ^oasvn 
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'"^"^ y- XIII 

\l/hommeAj}Ëau.iegardef'et embrasser l'espace, la nature 
entière ne se compose pour lui que de deux ou trois points 
sensibles auxquels toute son âme aboutiL Otez de la vie le 
cœur qui vous aime: qu'y reste-t-il? Il en est de même de 
la nature. Efïacez-en le site et la maison que vos pensées 5 
cherchent ou que vos souvenirs peuplent, ce n'est plus qu'un 
vide éclatant où le regard se plonge sans trouver ni fond ni 
repos. Faut-il s'étonner après cela que les sublimes scènes de 
la création soient contemplées d'un œil si divers par les voya- 
geurs? C'est que chacun porte avec soi son point de vue. 10 
Un nuage sur l'âme couvre et décolore plus la terre qu'un 
nuage sur l'horizon. Le spectacle est dans le spectateur. 

Lamartine 
XIV 
'■' Or, l'œuvie dramatique est comme pressée par deux néces- 
sités contradictoires. Il lui est impossible, en vertu de sa forme 
même, qui se réduit au dialogue, et à cause du peu de temps 15 
dont elle se dispose, de reproduire la vie avec autant d'exacti- 
tude que le peut faire le roman. Et, d'autre part, il faut 
qu'elle ait Vair de la reproduire plus exactement, parce que la 
représentation qu'elle en donne est directe et s'adresse sans 
intermédiaire aux yeux et aux oreilles. De ces deux condi- 20 
dons essentielles de l'art dramatique sont nées d'inévitables 
conventions sans lesquelles cet art ne saurait exister. 

Jules LemaItre 

XV 

Le théâtre est un livre dont chaque phrase prend une voix 

humaine, un tableau dont chaque figure s'anime et sort de la 

toUe. Comme écrivain et comme peintre, l'auteur jouit plus 25 

pleinement de sa pensée et de sa forme ; U entend l'une, il 
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voit l'autre, il les juge et les perfectionne par les sens, et peut 
étudier ijf'fjvrn'sif avec moins de fatigue son invention réalisée. 
Ajoutez à ces jouissances complètes de l'art, quelque chose 
des émotions de la guerre ; car le théâtre met l'auteur en face 
5 de l'ennemi, le lui fait voir, compter et combattre. Les livres 
ne disent point comment ils l'ont rencontré ; leurs luttes ont 
été des duels secrets et silencieux, dont les triomphes se 
devinent d'année en année, et leur inventeur n'a pu mesurer 
que rarement et imparfaitement les efiets des émotions qu'il a 
10 voulu donner ; le théâtre les fait sortir à la clarté de mille 
flambeaux, par des cris de joie ou par des larmes ; le peuple 
s'avoue vaincu et applaudit à sa défciite et à la victoire d'une 
idée heureuse. Ne soyez donc pas étonnés que ce travail 
charmant soit devenu, dans beaucoup de cœurs, une passion. 
Alfred de Vigny 

XVI 

15 Hommes de la même civilisation, nous devrions tous n'avoir 

qu'une seule voix sur nos relations civiles, et sur ce que chacun 

<^ a lieu d'exiger des autres. Pourquoi donc y a-t-il tant 3e con- 

■ ' troveises, tant de querelles, tant de haines sociales? C'est 

qu'il nous manque un langage exact, propre à rendre nos désirs 

20 particuliers d'une manière qui se fasse comprendre à tous. 
Les volontés diversement exprimées paraissent contraires, 
quand elles sont le mieux d'accord; l'hostilité des mots se 
transporte aux hommes. Nous croyons être ennemis lorsque 
nous sommes frères, c'est-à-dire soumis aux mêmes intérêts et 

as entrî^nés par les mêmes penchants. Vive la république! dit 
l'un ; vive la monarchie! dit l'autre ; et à ces mots ils s'en- 
tr*égorgent. Tous deux voulaient dire, sans doute, vive le bien- 
être des hommes ! Ils se seraient embrassés s'ils avaient pu se 
comprendre. Thierry 

D,g,t,ioflBfGOl.>*^li: 
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XVII Xjr^ 

Les grands hommes ne sont pas toujours ceux qui ont rendu 
leui pays plus puissant, plus riche, plus aimé contre l'étrangeT 
ou contre les fléaux de la nature. 

Il y a beaucoup de façons d'être un bon Français, et même 
d'être un grand Français. On peut l'être en défendant son 
pays par les armes; on peut l'être en l'agrandissant par les 
découvertes de la science ou les inventions de l'industrie ; on 
peut l'être en inspirant à ses concitoyens de grands et bons 
sentiments, comme Malherbe, comme Corneille, comme Victor 
Hugo i on peut l'être enfin, sans même avoir de très grandes i' 
idées, ni de très sublimes sentiments, savez-vous comment? 
En aimant les petits, les faibles, les pauvres, ceux qui portent 
le poids de la vie, et qui ont leur loLdS- peines plus grand que 
les autres ; en les aimant, seulement ; car les petits sont comme 
les enfants : ils ont besoin qu'on les fortifie, qu'on les élève, i 
qu'on les console, qu'on les protège ; mais avant tout, et plus 
que tout, ils ont besoin qu'on les aime. Emile Faguet 

XVIII 1 1.— 

Le café est très en usage à Paris : il y a un grand nombre 
de maisons publiques où on le distribue. Dans quelques-unes 
de ces maisons, on dit des nouvelles ; dans d'autres, on joue aux a 
é<±ecs. n y en a une où l'on apprête le café de telle manière 
qu'il donne de l^esprit à ceux qui en prennent : au moins, de 
tous ceux qui en sortent, il n'y a personne qui ne croie qu'il en 
a quatre fois plus que lorsqu'il y est entré. Montesquieu 

XIX 

J'entends dire que les Anglais ne se refusent aucun des 2 
mots qui leur sont commodes. Ils les prennent partout où ils 
les trouvent chez leurs voisins. De Jelles usurpations sont 
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petinises. En ce genre tout devient commun par le seul usage. 
Les paroles ne sont que des sons, dont on fait arbitrairement 
les signes de nos pensées. Ces sons n'ont en eux-mêmes aucun 
prix. Ils sont au^it au peuple qui les emprunte, qu'à celui 
5 qui les a prët^. Qu'importe qu'un mot soit né dans notre 
pays, ou qu'il nous vienne d'un pays étranger? La jalousie 
serait puérile, quand il ne s'agit que de la manière de mouvoir 
ses lèvres, et de frapper l'air. 

D'ailleurs nous n'avons rien à merger sur ce faux point 

lo d'honneur. Notre langue n'est qu'un mélange de grec et de 
latin, et de tud^ue, avec quelques restes confus de gaulpîs. 
Puisque nous ne vivons que sur ces emjpints, qui sont devenus 
notre fonds_propre, pourquoi aurions-nous une mauvaise_honte 
sur la liberté d'empri^inter, par laquelle nous pouvons achever 

IS de nous enrichir? Prenons de tous côtés tout ce qu'il nous 
faut pour rendre notre langue plus claire, plus précise, plus 
coiutP, et plus harmonieuse ; toute ciiconlocution affaiblit le 

discours. FÉNELON 

XX 

V Le christianisme pémait que Saint-Pierre rest^ait encore le 

îo temple universel, étemel, rationnel, de la religion quelconque 

qui succéderait au culte du Christ, pouiyu que cette religion 

fût digne de l'humanité et de Dieu I C'est le temple le plus 

abstrait que jamab le génie humain, inspiré d'une idée divine, 

ait construit ici-bas. Quand on y entre, on ne sait pas si l'on 

as entre dans un temple antique ou dans un temple moderne ; 

aucun détail n'oifi^ue l'œil, aucun symbole ne distrait la 

pensée ; les hommes de tous les cultes y entrent avec le même 

respect. On sent que c'est un temple qui ne peut être habité 

que par l'idée de Dieu, et que toute_autre idée ne le remplirait 

y pas. ,-Lamartihe 
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XXI 

Un jour, Azora revint d'une promenade, tout en colère et 
faisant de grandes exclamations. " Qu'avez-vous, lui dit-il ; 
ma chère épouse, qui vous peut mettre ainsi hors de vous- 
même? — Hélas, dit-elle, vous seriez comme moi, si vous aviez 
vu le spectacle dont je viens d'être le témoin. J'ai été con- 
soler la jeune veuïe Cosrou, qui vient d'élever depuis deux 
jours un tonibeau à son jeune ép.oux aupiÈi du misseau qui 
borde cette prairie. Elle a promis aux dieux, dans sa douleur, 
de demeurer auprès de ce tombeau tant que l'eau de ce ruisseau 
coulerait auprès. i' 

— Eh bien ! dit Zadig, voilà une femme estimable qui aimait 
véritablement son mari. 

— Ah l^eprit Azora, si vous saviez à quoi elle s'occupait quand 
je lui ai rendu visite ! 

— A quoi donc? belle Azora. i 

— Elle faisait détourner le ruisseau." Voltaire 



XXII 

L'amour-propre est plus habile que le plus habile homme 
du monde. 

Nous avons tous assez de force pour supporter les maux 
d'autrui. 20 

Il faut de plus grandes vertus pour supporter la bonne for- 
tune que la mauvaise. 

On n'est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux qu'on se 
l'imagine. 

Il n'y a qu'une sorte d'amour, mais il y en a mille différentes 25 
copies. 

Il «B est du véritable amour comme de l'apparition des 
esprits : tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu. 
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> Il est plus honteux de se délier de ses amis que d'en être 
trompé. 
n est plus aisé d'être sage pour les autres, que de Vêtre pour 

5 On aime mieux dire du mal de soi-même que de n'en point 
parler. 

La gloire des hommes se doit toujours mesurer aux moyens 
dont ils se sont servis pour l'acquérir. 

La parfaite valeur est de faire sans témoins ce qu'on serait 
10 capable de faire devant tout le monde. 



La Rochefoucauld 



XXIII 



Paris a un enfant et la forêt a un oiseau ; l'oiseau s'appelle 
le moineau ; l'enfant s'appelle le gamin. 

Ce petit être est joyeux. Il ne mange pas tous les jours et 
il va au spectacle, si bon lui semble, tous les soirs. Il n'a pas 

15 de chemise sur le corps, pas de souliers aux pieds, pas de toit 
sui la tête ; il est comme les mouches du ciel qui n'ont rien 
de tout cela. Il a de sept à treize ans, vit par bandes, bat le 
I9vé, l^e en plein air, porte un vieux pantalon de son père 
qui lui descend plus bas que les talons, un vieux chapeau de 

no quelque autre père qui lui descend plus bas que les oreilles, une 
seule bre_telle en lisière jaune, court, guette, quête, perd le 
temps, culotte des pipes, hante le cabaret, jure, connaît des 
voleurs, parie argot, chante des chansons, et n'a rien de mau- 
vais dans le cœur. C'est qu'il a dans l'âme une peile, l'inno- 

ï5 cence ; et les perles ne se dissolvent pas dans la boue. Tant 

que l'homme est enfant, Dieu veut qu'il soit innocent. 

Si l'on demandait à l'énorme ville : " Qu'est-ce que c'est que 

cela? " elle répondrait : " C'est mon petit." ,, „ 

■^ '^ Victor Hugo 
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XXIV 

A Dieu ne plaJse que je demande à l'histoire de France de 
dresser la généalogie de chaque famille : ce que je lui denaande, 
c'est de chercher la racine des intérêts, des passions, des opi- 
nions qui nous agitent, nous rapprochent ou nous divisent, 
d'^er et de suivre dans le passé la trace de ces émotions s 
irrésistibles, qui enttgtgent chacun de nous dans nos divers 
partis politiques, élèvent nos esprits ou les égarent. Dans 
tout ce que nous voyons depuis un demi-siècle, il n'y a rien 
d'entièrement nouveau ; et, de même que nous pouvons nous 
ratt^her, par les noms et la descendance, aux Français qui lo 
ont vécu avant le xvni' siècle, nous nous rattacherions égale- 
ment à eux par nos idées, nos espérances, nos désirs, si leurs 
pensées et leurs actions nous étaient fidèlement reproduites. 
Thierry 

XXV 

Ne dis donc plus que c'est un mal pour toi de vivre, puisqu'il 
^dépend de toi seul que ce soit un bien, et que, si c'est un mal 15 
d'avoir vécu, c'est une raison de plus pour vivre encore. Ne 
dis pas non plus qu'il t'est permis de mourir, car autant vau- 
drait dire qu'il t'est permis de n'être pas homme, qu'il t'est 
permis de te révolter contre l'auteur de ton être et de tromper 
ta destination. Mais en ajoutant que ta mort ne fait de mal 20 
à personne, songes- tu que c'est à ton ami que tu l'oses dire? 

Ta mort ne fait de mal à personne? J'entends ; mourir à nos 
dépens ne t'importe guère, tu comptes pour rien nos regrets. 
Je ne te parle plus des droits de l'amitié que tu méprises : n'en 
est-il point de plus chers encore qui t'obligent à te conserver? 25 
Rousseau 
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XXVI 



Mais pourquoi parler toujours d'être auteur et d'écrire? Il 
vient un âge, peut-être, où l'on n'écrit plus. Heureux ceux 
qui lisent, qui relisent, ceux qui peuvent otiéir à leur libre 
inclination dans leurs lectures ! Il vient une saison dans la vie, 
5 où, tous les voyages étant faits, toutes les expériences achevées, 
on n'a pas de plus vives jouissances que d'étudier et d'appro- 
fo_ndir les choses qu'on sait, de savourer ce qu'on sent, comme 
de voir et de revoir les gens qu'on aime : pures délices du 
cœur et du goût dans la maturité. C'est alors que ce mot de 

lo classique prend son vrai sens, et qu'il se définit pour tout 
homme de goût par un choix de prédilection et irrésistible. 
Le goût est fait alors, il est formé et définitif ; le bon sens chez 
nous, s'il doit venir, est consommé. On n'a plus le temps 
d'essayer ni l'envie de sortir à la découverte. O n s'e n tient 

15 à ses amis, à ceux qu'un long commerce a bien éprouvés. 
Vieux vin, vieux livres, vieux amis. SAiNTE-BËin-E 

XXVII 

La nature et la société donnent aux femmes une grande 
habitude de souffrir, et l'on ne saurait nier, ce me semble, que 
de nos jours elles ne vaillent, en général, mieux que les 

3o hommes. Dans une époque où le mal universel est l'égoisme, 
les hommes, auxquels tous les intérêts positifs se rapportent, 
doivent avoir moins de générosité, moins de sensibilité que les 
femmes ; elles ne tiennent à la vie que par les liens du cœur, 
et lorsqu'elles s'égarent, c'est encore par un sentiment qu'elles 

25 sont entraînées : leur personnalité est toujours à deux, tandis 
que celle de l'homme n'a que lui-même pour but. On leur 
rend hommage par les affections qu'elles inspirent, mais celles 
qu'elles accordent sont presque toujours des sacrifices. La 
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plus belle des vertus, le dévouement, est leur jouissance et leur 
destinée; nul bonheur ne peut exister pour elles que par le 
reflet de la gloire et des prospérités d'un autre ; enfin, vivre 
hors de soi-même, soit par les idées, soit par les sentiments, 
soit surtout par les vertus, donne à l'âme un sentiment habituel 5 
d'élévation. M"" de Staël 

XXVIII 

On ne peut pas dire que les chats, quoique habitants de nos 
maisons, soient des animaux entièrement domestiques ; ceux 
qui sont le mieux apprivoisés n'en sont pas plus asservis^ on 
peut même dire qu'ils sont entièrement libres ; ils ne font que lo 
ce qu'ils veulent, et rien au monde ne serait capable de les 
retenir un instant de plus dans un lieu dont ils voudraient 
s'éloigner. D'ailleurs la plupart sont à demi sauvages, ne con- 
naissent pas leur maîtres, ne fréquentent que les greniers et 
les toits, et quelquefois la cuisine et l'office, lorsque ta faim 15 
les presse. Buffon 

XXIX 

L'Italie, ofi chaque palais, plein de chefs-d'œuvre, est un chef- 
d'œuvre lui-même, où le marbre, le bois, le bronze, le fer, les 
métaux et les pierres attestent le génie de l'homme, où les plus 
petits objets anciens qui traùient dans les vieilles maisons 20 
révèlent ce divin souci de la grâce, est pour nous tous la 
patrie sacrée que l'on aime parce qu'elle nous montre et nous 
prouve l'effort, la grandeur, la puissance et le triomphe de l'in- 
telligence créatrice. 

Et, en face d'elle, la Corse sauvage est restée telle qu'en ses 25 
premiers jours. L'être y vjt dans sa maison grossière, indiffé- "' 
rent à tout ce qui ne touche point son existence même ou ses 
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querelles de famille. Et il est resté avec les défauts et les 
qualités des races incultes, violent, haineux, sanguinaire avec 
inconscience, mais aussi hospitalier, généreux, dévoué, naïf, 
ouvrant sa porte aux passants et donnant son amitié fidèle pour 
5 la moindre marque de sympathie. ^uy de Maupassant 

XXX 

Les grands hommes d'action ne construisent point d'avance, 
et de toutes pièces, leur plan de conduite. Leur génie est dans 
leur instinct et dans leur ambition. Chaque jour, dans chaque 
circonstance, ils voient les faits tels qu'ils sont réellement. Ils 
to entrevoient le chemin que ces faits leur indiquent et les chances 
que ce chemin leur ouvre. Ils y entrent vivement, et y marchent, 
toujours à la même lumière et aussi loin que l'espace s'ouvre 
devant eux. Cromwell marchait à la dictature sans bien savoir 
où il arriverait, ni à quel prix ; mais il marchait toujours, 

GUIZOT 

XXXI 

15 Si mauvais que soit un gouvernement, il y a quelque chose 
de pire, et c'est la suppression du gouvernement. Car c'est 
grâce à lui que les volontés humains font un concert, au lieu 
d'un pêlsjnéle. Il sert dans une société, à peu près comme le 
cerveau dans une créature vivante. Incapable, inconsidéré, 

zo dépensier, absorbant, souvent il abuse de sa place, et surmène 
ou fourvoie le corps qu'il devrait ménager et guider. Mais, à 
tout prendre, quoi qu'il fasse, il fait encore plus de bien que 
de mal; car c'est par lui que le corps se tient debout, marche 
et coordoime ses pas, Taine 
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XXXII 



Savez-vous rien de plus channant que la vieillesse d'une 
femme qui sait vieillir? On est calme, indulgente et souriante. 
On s'accommode des choses et des gens. On s'est arrangé sa 
place dans la vie comme on a, dans sa chambre ou dans son 
salon, son coin d'élection et sa place accoutumée. On a passé 5 
par tant d'épreuves qu'on ne ciaint plus qu'aucune autre vous 
semble nouvelle ; on a eu tant de déceptions et tant d'espoirs 
trompés qu'on a pris l'habitude de ne plus rien attendre. 
Cela même est la sagesse et le secret du bonheur ; ne pas 
demander plus à ce monde qu'il ne peut nous donner. On 10 
n'a plus de désirs et on n'a pas de regrets : car on sait main- 
tenant le peu que vaut ce qu'on a désiré si fort. ... On a 
des souvenirs. Il en est parmi ces souvenirs d'iniîniment 
tristes: ce sont ceux où on se complaît; car c'est une com- 
pensation singulière et commune que les douleurs d'autrefois 15 
nous deviennent chères et qu'il s'en dégage un charme mysté- 
rieux. C'est vraiment parmi ces souvenirs qu'on continue de 
vivre. Pour ce qui est de la vie d'aujourd'hui, on y assiste en 
spectatrice. On l'aperçoit au travers d'une brume. I.es cou- 
leurs s'en effacent, les bruits s'en assourdissent. Les choses 20 
présentes ne semblent plus assez réelles, et les choses anciennes 
sont trop loin pour qu'on puisse encore en souffrir. Cela est 
très doux. C'est une jolie chose, en vérité, que la vieUlesse. 
René Doumic 

XXXIII 

L'esprit de la conversation consiste bien moins à en montrer 
beaucoup qu'à en faire trouver aux autres ; celui qui sort de *s 
votre entretien content de soi et de son esprit l'est de vous 
parfaitement. Les hommes n'aiment point à vous admirer, ils 
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veulent plaire ; ils cherchent moins à être instruits, et même 
réjouis, qu'à être goûtés et applaudis ; et le plaisir le plus 
délicat est de faire celui d'au_tnii. La Bruyère 

XXXIV 

Le public n'est pas philosophe j il n'a pas coutume de con- 
5 sidérer la vie comme une lutte de forces contraires, en ne 
s'intéressant qu'au spectacle de la lutte, non à telle ou telle 
des forces en présence. Il a besoin d'aimer, dans un drame, 
un ou plusieurs personnages, de prendre parti pour les uns 
contre les autres. Il lui faut au moins un " personnage sympa- 
10 thique." Dans certains cas, du reste, ou plutôt dans certains 
genres, le personnage sympathique pourra fort bien être un 
coquin, pourvu que nous n'y songions point et qu'il ne nous 
apparaisse jamais que comme très spirituel ou très comique. 

Jules LemaItre 
XXXV 

Les gens de ville ne savent point aimer la campagne; ils ne 

15 savent pas même y être : à peine, quand ils y sont, savent-ils 

ce qu'on y fait. Ils en dédaignent les travaux, les plaisirs; ils 

les ignorent : ils sont chez eux comme en pays étranger ; je ne 

m'étonne pas qu'ils s'y déplaisent. Il faut être villageois au 

village, ou n'y point aller; car qu'y va-t-on faire? Les habi- 

20 tants de Paris qui croient aller à la campagne n'y vont point; 

ils portent Paris avec eux. Les chanteurs, les beaux esprits, 

les auteurs, les parasites, sont le cortège qui les suit. Le jeu, la 

musique, la comédie y sont leur seule occupation. I^ur table 

est ouverte comme à Paris : ils y mangent aux mêmes heures ; 

25 on leur y sert les mêmes mets avec le même appareil ; ils n'y 

font que les mêmes choses ; autant valait y rester ; car, quelque 

riche qu'on puisse être et quelque soin qu'on ait pris, on sent 
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toujours quelque privation, et l'on ne saurait apporter avec soi 
Paris tout entier. Ainsi cette variété qui leur est si chère, ils 
la fuient ; ils ne connaissent jamais qu'une manière de vivre, 
et s'ennuient toujours. Rousseau 

XXXVI 

Le jeu est très en usage en Europe ; c'est un état que d'être 5 
joueur : ce seul titre tient lieu de naissance, de bien, de pro- 
bité; il met tout homme qui le porte au rang des honnêtes 
gens, sans examen, quoiqu'il n'y ait personne qui ne sache 
qu'en jugeant ainsi il s'est trompé très souvent : mais on est 
convenu d'être incorrigible. Montesquieu '° 

XXXVII 

Après le souper, je me suis assis à l'écart sur la rive : on 
n'entendait que le bruit du flux et du reflux du lac, prolongé 
le long des grèves ; des mouches luisantes brillaient dans 
l'ombre et s'éclipsaient lorsqu'elles passaient sous les rayons 
de la lune. Je suis tombé dans cette espèce de rêverie connue 15 
de tous les voyageurs ; nul souvenir distinct ne me restait ; je 
me sentais vivre comme partie du grand tout et végéter avec 
les arbres et les fleurs. C'est peut-être la disposition la plus 
douce pour l'homme, car alors même qu'il est heureux, il y a 
dans ses plaisirs un certain fond d'arnertume, un je ne sais quoi îo 
qu'on pouvait appeler la tristesse du bonheur. La rêverie du 
voyageur est une sorte de plénitude de cœur et de vide de 
tête, qui vous laisse jouir en repos de votre existence : c'est 
par la pensée que nous troublons la félicité que Dieu nous 
donne ; l'âme est paisible ; l'esprit est inquiet. 25 

Chateaubriand 
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XXXVIII 



Des liens invisibles mais presque tout- puissants attachent les 
idées d'un siècle à celles du siècle qui l'a précédé. Une géné- 
ration a^beau déclarer la guerre aux générations antérieures, il 
est plus facile de les combattre que de ne point leur ressembler. 
5 On ne saurait donc parler d'une nation, à une époque donnée, 
sans dire ce qu'elle a été un demi-siècle auparavant ; ceci est 
surtout nécessaire lorsqu'il s'agit d'un peuple qui, pendant les 
cinquante dernières années, a été dans un état presque continuel 
de révolution. Tdcqueville 

XXXIX I -^ 

lo La mémoire, c'est la lampe du soir de la vie ; quand la nuit 
tombe autour de nous, quand les beaux soleils du printemps 
et de l'été se sont couchés derrière un horizon chargé de 
nuages, l'homme rajlume en lui cette lampe nocturne de la 
mémoire. Il la [wrte d'une main tremblante tout autour des 

IS années, aujourd'hui sombres, qui composèrent son existence. Il 
en promène pieusement la lu^r sur tous les jours, sur tous les 
lieux, sur tous les objets qui furent les dates de ses félicités du 
cœur ou de l'esprit dans le meilleur temps, et il se console de 
vivre encore par le bonheur d'avoir vécu. 

20 Tant qu'un homme se souvient, il revit. 

Lamartine 
XL ,,-■' 

Et pourtant, la nature est éternellement jeune, belle et 

généreuse. Elle verse la poésie et la beauté à tous les êtres, à 

toutes les plantes, qu'on laisse s'y développer à souhait. Elle 

possède le secret du bonheur, et nul n'a su le lui r^r. Le plus 

25 heureux des hommes serait celui qui, possédant la science de 
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son labour, et travaillant de ses mains, p uigap t le bien-être et 
la liberté dans l'exercice de sa force intelligente, aurait le 
temps de vivre pat le cœur et par le cerveau, de comprendre 
son œuvre et d'aimer celle de Dieu, L'artiste a des jouissances 
de ce genre, dans la contemplation et la reproduction des 
beautés de la nature ; mais, en voyant la douleur des hommes 
qui peuplent ce paradis de la terre, l'artiste au cœur droit et 
humain est troublé au milieu de sa jouissance. Le bonheur 
serait là où l'esprit, le cœur et les bras, travaillant de concert 
sous l'œil de la Providence, une sainte harmonie existerait entre i 
la munificence de Dieu et les ravi^ments de l'âme humaine. 
George Sand 

XLI ^,^ ■ 

Soit qu'on regarde à la destinée des lutions, ou à celle des 
grands hommes, qu'il s'agisse d'une monarchie ou d'une 
république, d'une société aristocratique ou démocratique, la 
même lumière brille dans les faits : le succès définitif ne i 
s'obtient qu'au nom des mêmes principes et par les mêmes 
vojes. L'esprit révolutionnaire est fatal aux grandeurs qu'il 
élève comme à celles qu'il renverse. La politique qui conserve 
les États est aussi la seule qui termine et fonde les révolutions. 

GUIZOT 

XLII 1*1 h--- "■ 

Ce qu'il jaut de plus en plus à la France, appelée indis- 2 
tinctement à la vie de tribune et jetée tout entière sur la place 
publique, c'est une école de bonne langue, de belle et haute 
littérature, un organe permanent et pur de tradition. Où le 
trouver plus sûrement qu'à ce théâtre? On y va voir et en- 
tendre ce qu'on n'a plus le temps de lire. La vie publique 2 
nous envahit; des centaines d'hommes politiques arrivent 
chaque année des départements avec des qualités plus ou moins 
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spéciales et des intentions que je crois excellentes, mais avec 
un langage et un accent plus ou moins mélangés. Tout cela 
pourtant est voué par devoir et par goût à la parole et à l'élo- 
quence. Où se former en se récréant? Sera-ce à voir les 
5 gracieuses esquisses, les charmantes bluettes des petits théâtres, 
où l'esprit tourne trop souvent au jargon? Les salons propre- 
ment dits, les cercles du haut'monde ont disparu, ou, s'il s'en 
revenait encore, ils ne feraient que retentir, tout le soir, de la 
politique du matin. Mais le Théâtre- Français est là. Gouveme- 

to ment, maintenez-le de plus eu plus à l'état d'institution ; de ce 
que vous êtes républicain vous-même, n'en concluez pas qu'il 
fajle le laisser se régir à l'état de république. Appréciez mieux 
les inconvénients et les 'différences. Qu'il n'y ait là du moins 
qu'un maître et qu'un roi, comme dit Homère, mais un roi que 

15 vous ferez responsable, et que vous-même surveillerez. 

Sainte-Beuve 
XLIII 1 3 

La chevalerie est pour les modernes ce que les temps héro- 
ïques étaient pour les anciens ; tous les nobles souvenirs des 
nations européennes s'y rattachent, A toutes les grandes 
époques de l'histoire, les hommes ont eu pour principe uni- 

ïo versel d'action un enthousiasme quelconque. Ceux qu'on ap- 
pelait des héros, dans les siècles les plus reculés, avaient pour 
but de civiliser la terre ; les traditions confuses qui nous les 
représentent comme domptant les monstres des forêts, font 
sans doute allusion aux premiers périls dont la société naissante 

25 était menacée, et dont les soutiens de son oi^anisation encore 
nouvelle la préservaient. ■''Vint ensuite l'enthousiasme de la 
patrie : il inspira tout ce qui s'est fait de grand et de beau 
chez les Grecs et chez les Romains : cet enthousiasme s'affai- 
blit quand il n'y eut plus de patrie, et jieu de siècles après, la 

to chevalerie lui succéda. La chevalerie consistait dans la d^ense 
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du faible, dans la loyauté des combats, dans le mépris de la 
ruse, dans cette charité chrétienne qui cherchait à mêler 
l'humanité même à la guerre, dans tous les sentiments enfin 
qui substituèrent le culte de l'honneur à l'esprit féroce des 
armes. C'est dans le Nord que la chevalerie a pris naissance, S 
mais c'est dans le midi de la France qu'elle s'est embellie par 
le charme de la poésie et de l'amour. j^mb ^^ Staël 



LA RECONNAISSANCE 

Des biens que sur vos pas sème la Providence 
Jouissez, mais suttûut jouissez par le cceur ; 
Le plus doux des plaisirs est la reconnaissance 10 

Et lui seul ne connaît ni remords ni lanceur. 

VlNET 

XLV 

C'est sans doute un mal^ue d'être plein de défauts ; mais 
c'est encore un plus grand mal que d'en être plein et de ne les 
vouloir pas reconnaître, puisque c'est y ajouter encore celui 
d'une illusion volontaire. Nous ne voulons pas que les autres 15 
nous trompent; nous ne trouvons pas juste qu'ils veuillent 
être estimés de nous plus qu'ils ne méritent : il n'est donc pas 
juste aussi que nous les trompions, et que nous voulions qu'ils 
nous estiment plus que nous ne méritons. Pascal 

XLVI ' r--" " 

1a plus noble conquête que l'homme ait jamais faite est to 
celle de ce fier et fougueux animal qui partage avec lui les 
fatigues de la guerre et la gloire des combats : aussi intrépide 
que son maître, le cheval voit le péril et l'affronte ; il se fait au 
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bruit des aimes, il l'aime, il le cherche, et s'anime de la même 
ardeur : il partage aussi ses plaisirs ; à la ctiasse, aux tournois, 
à la course, il brille, il étincelle ; mais, docile autant que coura- 
geux, il ne se laisse point emporter à son feu, il sait réprimer 
5 ses mouvements : non seulement il fléchit sous la main de 
celui qui le guide, mais il semble consulter ses désirs, et obéis- 
sant toujours aux impressions qu'il en reçoit, il se précipite, se 
modère, ou s'arrête, et n'agit que pour y satisfaire. Bupfqn 

XLVII ^ ^ 

Les lois, dans leur signification la plus étendue, sont les 
10 rggports nécessaires qui dérivent de la nature des choses j et, 
dans ce sens, tous les êtres ont leurs lois : la divinité a ses lois, 
le monde matériel a ses lois, les intelligences supérieures à 
l'homme ont leurs lois, les bêtes ont leurs lois, l'homme a 
ses lois. 
15 Ceux qui ont dit k^ une fatalité aveugle a produit tous les 
effets que nous voyons dans le monde ont dît une grande absur- 
dité ; car quelle phis grande absurdité qu'une fatalité aveugle 
qui aurait produit des êtres intelligents? Montesquieu 

XLVIII "^ ^■■' 

Non, nous n'avons plus afîaire à la mort, mais à la vie. 

ZQ Nous ne ctoyons plus ni au néant de la tombe, ni au salut 
acheté par un renoncement forcé ; nous voulons que la vie soit 
bonne, parce que nous voulons qu'elle soit féconde. Il faut 
que Lazare quitte son fumier, afin que le pauvre ne se réjouisse 
de la mort du riche. Il faut que tous soient heureux, afin que 

î5 le bonheur de quelques-uns ne soit pas criminel et maudit de 
Dieu. Il faut que le laboureur, en semant son blé, sache qu'il 
travaille â l'œuvre de vie, et non qu'il se réjouisse de ce que 
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la mort marche à ses côtés. 11 faut enfin que la mort ne soit 
plus ni le châtiment de h. prospérité, ni la consolation de la 
détresse. Dieu ne l'a destinée ni à punir, ni à dédommager de 
la vie ; car il a béni la vie, et la tombe ne doit pas être un 
refuge où il soit permis d'envoyer ceux qu'on ne veut pas j 
rendre heureux. George Sand 

XLIX 
Ce qu'on appelle un gouvernement, c'est un concert de pou- 
voirs, qui, chacun dans un office distinct, travaillent ensemble 
à une œuvre finale et totale. Que le gouvernement fasse cette 
œuvre, voilà tout son mérite ; une machine ne vaut que par lo 
son effet. Ce qui importe, ce n'est pas qu'elle soit bien des- 
sinée sur le papier, mais c'est qu'elle fonctionne bien sur le 
terrain. En vain les constructeurs allégueraient la beauté de 
leur plan et l'enchaînement de leurs théorèmes ; on ne leur a 
demandé ni plans ni théorèmes, mais un outil. — Pour que cet 15 
outil soit manjgble et efficace, deux conditions sont requises. 
En premier lieu, il faut que les pouvoirs publics s'accordent, 
sans quoi ils s'annulent. En second lieu, il faut que les pou- 
voirs publics soient obéis sans quoi ils sont nuls. Taine 



Ed sortant de la chambre paternelle, le jeune homme trouva !• 
sa mère qui l'attendait avec la fameuse recette dont les con- 
seils que nous venons de rapporter devaient nécessiter un assez 
fréquent emploi. Les adieux furent de ce côté plus longs et 
plus tendres qu'ils ne l'avaient été de l'autre, non pas que 
M. d'Artagnan n'aimât son fils, qui était sa seule progéniture, 2 
mais M. d'Artagnan était un homme, et il eût regardé comme 
indigne d'un homme de se laisser aller à son émotion, tandis 
que madame d'Artagnan était femme et de plus était mère. — 
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Elle pleura abondamment, et, disons-le à la louange de M. 

d'Artagnan fils, quelques efforts qu'il tentât pour rester ferme 
comme le devait être un futur mousquetaire, la nature l'em- 
porta, et il versa force larmes, dont il parvint à grand'peine à 
5 cacher la moitié. D„^^g 

U 

BONAPARTE 

Sur un écueil battu par la vague plaintive, 
Le nautonier, de loin, voit blanchir sur la rive 
Un tombeau près du bord par les flots déposé ; 
Le temps n'a pas encor bruni l'étroite pierre, 
lo Et sous le vert tissu de la ronce et du lierre 

On distingue ... un sceptre brisé. 

Ici gît . . . Point de nom ! demandez à la terre 1 
Ce nom, il est inscrit en sanglant caractère, 
Des bords du Tanafe au sommet du Cédar, 
15 Et jusque dans le cœur de ces troupeaux d'esclaves 

Qu'il foulait tremblants sous son char. 

Lamartine 

LU 

Que chacun examine ses pensées, il les trouvera toutes 
occupées au passé et à l'avenir. Nous ne pensons presque 
point au présent ; et, si nous y pensons, ce n'est que pour en 
zo prendre la lumière pour disposer de l'avenir. Le présent n'est 
jamais notre fin : le passé et le présent sont nos moyens ; le seul 
avenir est notre fin. Ainsi nous ne vivons jamais, mais nous 
espérons de vivre ; et, nous disposant toujours à être heureux, 
il est inévitable que nous ne le soyons jamais. Pascal 
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un 

On ne saurait s'y prendre de trop de façons et par trop de 
bouts pour connaître un homme, c'est-à-dire autre chose qu'un 
pur esprit. Tant qu'on ne s'est pas adressé sur un auteur un 
certain nombre de questions et qu'on n'y a pas répondu, ne 
fût-ce que pour soi seul et tout bas, on n'est pas sûr de le tenir 5 
tout entier, quand même ces questions sembleraient le plus 
étrangères à la nature de ses écrits : — Que pensait-il en reli- 
gion? — Comment était-il affecté du spectacle de la nature? 
— Comment se compottait-il sur l'article des femmes? sur 
l'article de l'argent? — Était-il riche, était-il pauvre? — Quel 10 
était son r^me, quelle était sa manière journalière de vivre? 
etc. — Enfin, quel était son vice ou son faible? Tout homme 
en a un. Aucune des réponses à ces questions n'est indifférent 
pour juger l'auteur d'un livre et le livre lui-même, si ce livre 
n'est pas un traité de géométrie pure, si c'est surtout un 15 
ouvrage littéraire, c'est-à-dire où il entre de tout. 

Sainte-Beuve 

LIV 

Il t'est donc permis de cesser de vivre? Je voudrais bien 
savoir si tu as commencé ? Quoi ! fus-tu placé sur la terre pour 
n'y rien faire? Le ciel ne t'imposa- t-il pas avec la vie une 
tâche pour la remplir? SI tu as fait ta journée avant le soit, 10 
repose-toi le reste du jour, tu le peux ; mais voyons ton ouvrage. 
Quelle réponse tiens-tu prête au juge suprême qui te deman- 
dera compte de ton temps? 

Malheureux I trouve-moi ce juste qui se vante d'avoir assez 
vécu ; que j'apprenne de lui comment il faut avoir porté la vie 25 
pour Être en droit de la quitter. Rousseau 
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Le public n'est pas pessimiste : il ne saurait comprendre la 
fantaisie singulière de certains esprits qui voient le monde 
mauvais et qui s'en consolent par le plaisir tout intellectuel 
et aristocratique de cette connaissance. Ce que cherche le 
j public, c'est quelque chose de plus gai ou de plus émouvant 
ou de plus grand que la réalité. Une vue misanthropique du 
monde ne fait point son affaire. Il préfère les plus tragiques 
horreurs à certaines cruaujés d'observation. Il ne veut point 
emporter du théâtre une impression morose et dure. 

Jules Lemaître 

LVI 'f "•" 

10 C'est le salut des peuples, aux jours de crise de leur destinée, 
de comprendre et de mettre en pratique, tour à tour par la 
soumission et par l'action, les conseils que Dieu leur a donnés 
dans les événements de leur vie. L'Angleterre avait appris, par 
ses premières épreuves, qu'une révolution est, en soi, un dés- 

15 ordre immense et inconnu, qui inflige à la société de grands 
maux, de grands périls, de grands crimes, et qu'un peuple sensé 
peut être un jour contraint d'accepter, mais qu'il doit redouter 
et repousser jusqu'à l'heure de l'absolue nécessité. L'Angletene 
s'en souvint dans ses épreuves nouvelles. Elle supporta beau- 

20 coup, elle résista longtemps pour échapper à une nouvelle 
révolution, et ne s'y résigna qu'à la dernière extrémité, quand 
elle ne vit plus nul autre moyen de sauver sa foi, ses droits et 
son honneur. C'est la gloire de la révolution de r688 d'avoir 
été un acte de pure défense, et de défense nécessaire ; là est 

25 la première cause de son succès. Guizot 
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LVII 

Le vieillard restait immobile. Il ne pensait pas; à peine 
songeait- il. Autour de lui tout était sérénité, assoupissement, 
confiance, solitude. Il faisait grand jour encore sur la dune, 
mais presque nuit dans la plaine et tout à fait nuit dans les 
bois. la lune montait à l'orient. Quelques étoiles piquaient 5 
le bleu pâle du zénith. Cet homme, bien gue plein de préoc- 
cupations violentes, s'abîmait dans l'inexprimable mansuétude 
de l'infini. Pour l'instant, il lui sembla qu'en sortant de cette 
mer qui venait d'être si inexorable, et en touchant la terre, 
tout danger s'était év^oui. Personne ne' savait son nom, il 10 
était seul, perdu pour l'ennemi, sans trace derrière lui, car la 
surface de la mer ne garde rien, caché, ignoré, pas même 
soup^nné. Il sentait on ne sait quel apaisement suprême. Un 
peu plus il se serait endormi. Victor Hugo 

LVIII 

Une patrie, c'est encore une histoire. Qui donc a lancé 15 
dans le monde cette parole si fausse, et qu'on va si souvent 
répétant sans y prendre ^arde: Heureux les peuples qui n'ont 
pas d'histoire'i Ingrats que nous sommes ! et blasphémateurs ! 
Heureux Us peuples qui n'ont pas d'histoire ! Eh oui t sans 
doute, si nous ne sommes destinés qu'à faire nombre dans la 20 
fo^e obscure ; si notre idéal n'est que de végéter, comme la 
plante, aux lieux oii nous sommes nés ; si nous mettons le bon- 
heur dans l'inertie ; si nous nous faisons de notre égoisme une 
prison confortable, un sérail ou un harem ! Mats, au contraire, 
avoir une histoire, si c'est avoir vraiment vécu ; si c'est avoir 25 
éprouvé tour à tour l'une et l'autre fortune et ressenti peut-être 
autant de douleurs que de joies; si c'est avoir connu 4'ijTgsse 
de la victoire et le deuil de la défaite ; si c'est pouvoir revivre 
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en imagination, ou, disons mieux, si c'est sentir comme CQuler 
dans ses values la mémoire fluide de tout un gloiieux passé, 
oh ! alors, Messieurs, bien loin de les envier, plaignons les 
peuples qui n'ont pas d'histoire ! et ne nous étonnons pas que 
S l'idée de patrie, manquant chez eux de son fondement le plus 
solide, y maji^ue aussi de largeur, de force et de générosité. 
Il n'y a point de patrie sans une longue histoire qui en sgit 
ensemble le support, ia justification, le principe de vie et de 
rajeunissement perpétuel. Ferdinand Brun^ère 

LIX %^ '^ 

10 Elle était très obscure, la nuit, et, au milieu de tous ces 
tombeaux, nous nous trouvions dans une sorte de chaos téné- 
breux où ne se distinguait rien. 

Mais voici l'heure du lever de la lune. Derrière nous, la 
ville, qu'on ne voyait plus, commence à s'indiquer en silhouette 

15 noire sur un informe incendie, de couleur sanglante, qui surgit 
à l'horizon ; puis, l'incendie se condense en une masse de feu 
rouge, toujours plus ronde, en une boule qui monte, qui tout 
de suite blanchit comme de la braise subitement avivée et qui 
de plus en plus nous éclaire. C'est un disque de feu argenté, 

20 maintenant, qui s'élève rayonnant et léger, qui verse de la 
lumière plein le ciel, ... Et, sur ce fond lumineux, des mina- 
rets s'élancent, des palmiers dessinent leurs fins panaches 
noirs; tout ce qui, avant, n'existait pour ainsi dire plus, se 
révèle à nouveau, mille fois plus charmant que dans le jour, 

25 transfiguré en grande féerie orientale. . . . Tandis qu'en face, 
les cimetières étages qui nous dominent s'éclairent graduelle- 
ment du haut en bas ; une lueur douce, un peu rosée, qui a 
pris naissance au sommet des tombes, continue de grandir et 
de s'étendre en descendant, comme une lente tache envahis- 

30 santé, puis finit par plonger jusque dans le bas-fond où nous 
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sommes : amas de nomades, de gens et de bêtes, autour de 
feux qui s'éte^ent. ... Et alors, on y voit_ magnifiquement 
sous la belle lune éclatante ! !>,„„„„ t ™. 



LX 

Il est bien des endroits où la pleine franchise 

Deviendrait ridicule, et serait peiLpermise ; 

Et parfois, n'en déglaise à votre austère humeur. 

Il est bon de cacher ce qu'on a dans le cœur. 

Serait-il à propos, et de la bienséance. 

De dire à mille gens tout ce que d'eux on pense ? 

Et quand on a quelqu'un qu'on hait ou qui déplait, i 

Lui doit-on déclarer la chose comme elle est? 

MOUÈRE 

LXI 

Je croîs le moment venu où le public va prendre plus de 
goût à l'histoire qu'à toute autre lecture sérieuse. Peut-être 
est-il dans l'ordre de la civilisation qu'après un siècle qui a 
remué fortement les idées, il en vienne un qui remue les faits ; > 
peut-être sommes-nous las; d'entendre médire du passé comme 
d'une personne inconnue ; peut-être, enfin, n'est-ce qu'un goût 
littéraire. La lecture des romans de Walter Scott a tourné 
beaucoup d'imaginations vers ce moyen âge dont naguère 
on s'éloignait avec dédain ; et s'il s'opère de nos jours une !■ 
révolution dans la manière de lire et d'écrire l'histoire, ces 
compositions, en apparence frivoles, y auront singulièrement 
contribué. C'est au sentiment de curiosité qu'elles ont inspiré 
à toutes les classes de lecteurs pour des siècles et des hommes 
décriés comme barbares, que des publications plus graves î 
doivent un succès inespéré. ^ ^^^^ ^ &BSBig^ 
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Merovée, rassasié de meurtres, contemplait immobile, du 
haut de son char de victoire, les cadavres dont il avait jonché 
la plaine. . . . Ainsi se repose un lion de Numidie, après avoir 
déchiré un troupeau de brebis ; sa taim est apaisée, sa poitrine 
5 exhale l'odeur du carnage ; il ouvre, il ferme tour à tour sa 
gueule fatiguée qu'embrassent des flocons de laine ; enfin il se 
couche au milieu des agneaux égorgés j sa crinière humectée 
d'une rosée de sang retombe des deux côtés de son cou ; il 
croise ses griffes puissantes ; il allonge sa tête sur ses ongles, 
lo et, les yeux à demi fermés, il lèche encore les molles toisons 
étendues autour de lui. Chateaubriand 

LXIII Z ''^ ' 

Celui qui feint d'envisager la mort sans efiEroi ment. Tout 
homme craint de mourir : c'est la grande loi des êtres sensibles, 
sans laquelle toute espèce mortelle serait bientôt détruite, 

15 Cette crainte est un simple mouvement de la nature, non 
seulement indifférent, mais bon en lui-même et conforme à 
l'ordre ; tout ce qui la rend honjeuse et blâmable, c'est qu'elle 
peut nous empêcher de bien faire et de remplir nos devoirs. 
Si la lâcheté n'était jamais un obstacle â la vertu, elle cesserait 

20 d'être un vice. Quiconque est plus attaché à sa vie qu'à son 
devoir ne saurait être solidement vertueux, j'en conviens ; mais 
expliquez-moi, vous qui vous piquez de raison, quelle espèce 
de mérite on peut trouver à braver la mort pour commettre 
un crime. Rousseau 

LXIV i ^■■ 

25 Et puis (nos pères le savaient) la femme, inférieure par ses 
sens, est supérieure par son âme. Les Gaulois lui attribuaient 
un sens de plus, le sens divin. Ils avaient raison. La nature 
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leur a donné deux sens douloureux, mais célestes, qui les 
distinguent et qui les élèvent souvent au-dessus de la condition 
humaine; la pitié et l'enthousiasme. Par la pitié elles se 
dévouent, par l'enthousiasme elles s'exaltent. Exaltation et 
dévouement, n'est-ce pas là tout l'héroïsme? Elles ont plus 5 
de cceur et plus d'imagination que l'homme; c'est dans 
l'imagination qu'est l'enthousiasme, c'est dans le cœur qu'est 
le dévouement. Les femmes sont donc plus naturellement 
héroïques que les héros. Et quand cet héroïsme doit aller 
jusqu'au merveilleux, c'est d'une femme qu'il faut attendre le 10 
miracle. Les hommes s'arrêteraient à la vertu, i^martdje 

LXV 

L'histoire montre bien plus les actions que les hommes, 
parce qu'elle ne saisit ceux-ci que dans certains moments 
choisis, dans leurs vêtements de parade; elle n'expose que 
l'homme public qui s'est arrangé pour être vu : elle ne le suit 15 
point dans sa maison, dans son cabinet, dans sa famille, au 
milieu de ses amis ; elle ne le peint que quand il représente : 
c'est bien plus son habit que sa personne qu'elle peint. 

Rousseau 
-1- \v«^ LXVI 

Lorsqu'on a abandonné ta réalité du pouvoir, c'est jouer un 
jeu dangereux que de vouloir en retenir les apparences ; l'aspect 20 
extérieur de la vigueur peut quelquefois soutenir un corps 
débile, mais le plus souvent il achève de l'accabler. On semble 
encore assez grand pour être haï, et l'on n'est plus assez fort 
pour se défendre des atteintes de la haine. Les puissances qui 
ne font que de naître et celles qui décroissent, doivent plutôt 35 
se soustraire aux droits honorifiques que les rechercher. Il n'y 
a qu'un p'ouvoir fermement établi et panneau à la virilité qui 
puisse s'en permettre l'usage. Tocquëville 
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UÎVII 

C'est dans un esprit de sympathie et d'amour qu'il convient 
déborder ceux de nos contemporains qui ne sont pas au-des- 
sous de la critique. On devra d'abord analyser l'impression 
qu'on reçoit du livre ; puis on essayera de définir l'auteur, on 
S décrira " sa forme," on dira quel est son tempérament, ce que 
lui est le monde et ce qu'il y cherche de préférence, quel est 
son sentiment sur la vie, quelle est l'espèce et quel est le degré 
de sa sensibilité, enfin comment il a le cerveau fait. Bref, on 
tâchera de déterminer, après l'impression qu'on a reçue de lui, 
[o l'impression que lui-même reçoit des choses. On arrive alors à 
s'identifier si complètement avec l'écrivain qu'on aime que, 
lorsqu'il commet de trop grosses fautes, cela fait de la peine, 
une peine réelle ; mais en même temps on voit si bien comment 
il s'y est laissé aller, comment ses défauts font partie de lui- 
15 même, qu'ils paraissent d'abord inévitables et comme néces- 
saires, et bientôt mieux qu'excusables, amusants. 

Car ce qu'il y a d'intéressant, en dernière analyse, dans une 
œuvre d'art, c'est la transformation et même la déformation 
du réel par un esprit ; c'est cet esprit même, pourvu qu'il soit 
20 hors de pair : 

Et ce qu'on aime en vous, madame, c'est vous-même. 

Jules LemjUtre 
LXVIII 

Tout marche par cabale et par pur intérêt : 
Ce n'est plus que la ruse aujourd'hui qui l'emporte. 
Et les hommes devraient être faits d'autre sorte. 
35 Mais est-ce une raison que leur peu d'équité, 

Pour vouloir se tirer de leur société? 
Tous ces défauts humains nous donnent dans la vie 
Des moyens d'exercer notre philosophie ; 1 
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C'est le plus bel emploi que trouve la vertu ; 

Et si de probité tout était revêtu, 

Si tous les cœurs étaient francs, justes et dociles, 

La plupart des vertus nous seraient inutiles, 

Puisqu'on en met l'usage à pouvoir sans ennui 5 

Supporter dans nos droits l'injustice d'autrui. 

Molière 

i^*^ LXIX 

Rare et singulier phénomène ! la France arriérée en tout 
{sauf un point, le matériel de la guerre), la France était moins 
avancée pour les arts de la paix qu'au xiv* siècle. L'Italie, au 
contraire, profondément mûrie par ses souffrances mêmes, ses lo 
factions, ses révolutions, était déjà en plein xvi' siècle, même 
(^delk, par ses prophètes {Vinci et Michel-Ange). Cette bar- 
bare étourdiment heurte un matin cette haute civilisation ; 
c'est le choc de deux mondes, mais bien plus, de deux âges 
qui semblaient si loin l'un de l'autre; le choc et l'étincelle; 15 
et de cette étincelle, la colonne de feu qu'on appela la 
Renaissance. 

Que deux mondes se heurtent, cela se voit et se comprend ; 
mais que deux âges, deux siècles diUérents, séparés ainsi par 
le temps, se trouvent brusquement contemporains; que la ïo 
chronologie soit démentie et le temps supprimé, cela paraît 
absurde, contre toute logique. Il ne fallait pas moins cette 
absurdité, ce violent miracle contre la nature et la vraisem- 
blance, pour enlever l'esprit humain hors du vieux sillon 
scolastique, hors des voies raisonneuses, stériles et plates, et le *$ 
lancer sur des aijes nouvelles dans la haute sphère de la raison. 

Quand Dieu enjaigbe ainsi les siècles et procède par secousse, 
c'est un cas rare. Nous ne l'avons revu qu'en 89. 

/MiCHBUT 
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^ >-^' LXX 

Les ombres du soir qui descendaient lentement des mon- 
tagnes de Balbek, et ensevelissaient une à une les colonnes et 
les ruines dans leur obscurité, ajoutaient un mystère de plus et 
des effets plus pittoresques à cette œuvre magique et mystéri- 
5 euse de l'homme et du temps ; nous sentons là ce que nous 
sommes, comparés à la masse et à l'éternité de ces monuments, 
des hirondelles qui nichent une saison dans les interstices de 
ces pierres, sans savoir pour qui et par qui elles ont été rassem- 
blées. Les idées qui ont remué ces masses, qui ont accumulé 

lo ces ruines, nous sont inconnues ; la poussière de marbre que 
nous foulons en sait plus que nous, mais ne peut rien nous 
dire; et dans quelques siècles, les générations qui viendront 
visiter à leur tour les débris de nos monuments d'aujourd'hui 
se demanderont de même, sans pouvoir se répondre, pourquoi 

15 nous avons bâti et sculpté. Lamartine 

t,^>^ LXXI 

Les hommes de génie de tous les pays sont faits pour se 

comprendre et pour s'estimer ; mais le vulgaire des écrivains 

et des lecteurs allemands et français rappelle cette fable de la 

Fontaine, où la cigogne ne peut manger dans le plat, ni le 

îo renard dans la bouteille. 

Le contraste le plus parfait se fait voir entre les esprits 
développés dans la solitude et ceux qui sont formés par la 
société. Les impressions du dehors et le recueillement de 
l'âme, la connaissance des hommes et l'étude des idées 
ïS abstraites, l'action et la théorie donnent des résultats tout à 
fait opposés, La littérature, les arts, la philosophie, la religion 
des deux peuples attestent cette différence; et l'éternelle 
barrière du Rhin sépare deux régions intellectuelles qui, non 
moins que les deux contrées, sont étrangères l'une à l'autre. 

Digitiioc „^"' ^^ Staël 
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LXXII 

Se divertir, c'est se détourner de soi, s'en déprendre, en 
sortir; et, pour en bien sortir, 1! faut se transporter dans 
autrui, se mettre à la place d'un autre, prendre son masque, 
jouer son rôle. Voilà pourquoi le plus vif des divertissements 
est la comédie où l'on est acteur. C'est celui des enfants qui, 5 
tout le long du jour, auteurs, acteurs, spectateurs, improvisent 
et représentent de petites scènes. C'est celui des peuples que 
leur régime politique exclut des soumis virils et qui jouent avec 
la vie à la façon des enfants. Taine 

LXXIII ' 

Malgré ses prières ferventes. Dan tes demeura prisonnier. 10 
Alors son esprit devint sombre, un nuage s'épaissit devant 
ses yeux. Dantès était un homme simple et sans éducation ; le 
passé était resté pour lui couvert de ce voile sombre que §gu - 
JèyeJ^ science. Il ne pouvait, dans la solitude de son cachot 
et dans le désert de sa pensée, reconstruire les âges révolus, 15 
ranimer les peuples étejnts, rebâtir les villes antiques que 
l'imagination grandit et poétise, et qui passent devant les yeux, 
gigantesques et éclairées par le feu du ciel ; lui n'avait que son 
passé si court, son présent si sombre, son avenir si douteux : 
dix-neuf ans de lumière à méditer peut-être dans une éternelle 20 
nuit ! Aucune distraction ne pouvait donc lui venir en aide : 
son esprit énergique, et qui n'eût pas mieux aimé que de 
pre ndre son vol à travers les âges, était forcé de rester prison- 
nier comme un aigle dans une cage. Dumas 

LXXIV 
Mais existe-t-il une histoire de France qui reproduise avec z; 
fidélité les idées, les sentiments, les mœurs des hommes qui 
nous ont transmis le nom que nous portons, et dont la destinée 
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I* a préparé la nôtre? Je ne le pense pas. L'étude de nos 
antiquités m'a prouvé tout le contraire, et ce défaut d'une 
histoire nationale a contribué peut-être à prolonger l'incerti- 
tude des opinions et l'irritation des esprits. La vraie histoire 
5 nationale, celle qui mériterait de devenir populaire, est encore 
ensevelie dans la poussière des chroniques contemporaines; 
personne ne sqng,e à l'en tirer; et l'on reprime encore les 
compilations inexactes, sans vérité et sans couleur, que, faute 
de mieux, nous décorons du titre d'Histoire de France. 

Thierry 
LXXV 

10 II n'est pas bien honnête, et pour beaucoup de causes, 
Qu'une femme étudie et sache tant de choses. 
Former aux bonnes mœurs l'esprit de ses enfants. 
Faire aller son ménage, avoir l'œil sur ses gens. 
Et régler la dépense avec économie, 

15 Doit être son étude et sa philosophie. 

Nos pères, sur ce point, étaient gens bien sensés. 
Qui disaient qu'une femme en sait toujours assez 
Quand la capacité de son esprit se hausse 
A connaître un pourpoint d'avec un haut-dc-chausses, 

zo Les leurs ne lisaient point, mais elles vivaient bien ; 
Leurs ménages étaient tout leur docte entretien ; 
Et leur livres, un dé, du fil et des aiguilles. 
Dont elles travaillaient au trousseau de leurs filles. 

MouÈRE 
,■) 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION 



A. I. What is liberty? 2. Ishouldlikc'toknow whatlibcrty 

is. 3. Let us see what it is. 4. Any' child knows what it is. 
5. If the soul has withered, liberty has vanished. 6. If the soul 
had withered, liberty would have vanished, 7. What is the 
proof of it? 8. I know only one proof of it ; this' is that it is 
the first dream that youth has.^ 

1 condit. of TOnlidT. 'toot- 'ca. *pres. subj. of faiie; say, ^^nf maiiu 

B. Man's ideal is liberty. Do you want a proof of it? What 
is the first dream of youth? What do young hearts dream, those 
which have not yet withered? Is there a soul of twenty^ which 
is' not republican? Is there a wom-out heart that is' not r 
cringing? I believe not." Liberty will live as long as* hearts 
remain ° young. Heart worn out, liberty vanished, are synony- 
mous expressions* with' us. 

'add yeart. *pres. subj. 'qoe non. *t»nt que. 'fut. 'dw mota 
lynoDymei. ''dux. 

C. I , How long did you live in Rome ? z . We lived ' there 
two years. 3. How long have you been here? {Express in two i 
ways.) 4. I have been here a fortnight.' {Express in two ways.) 
S- How many times we have gone to see the Tiber, whose 
plaintive murmur one hears in the midst of ' the almost silent 

ipast indef. ' qninie Join», 'an miliau da. .iioqL' 
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steps of the people I 6. Let's go and* sit on the hill. 7. On 
what hill? 8. On the one from which you* see the Tiber 
creep,* silent and ashamed, under the arches of the bridge.' 
9. What deserted streets ! 10. Why must we ° shed bitter tears 
5 over the fate of this world? 11. Evciybody must do° so."* 
12. If you had done so, he would have had " to do so too, 

* omit ; aay, to siat ouritlvts. * l'on. ^ which critfs. ' Is pont. 
* fkut-ll. * prea. subj. '* le. " express by falloir. 

D. In Italy philosophy and liberty have been betrayed and 
oppressed everywhere. At every era there has always been 
some ' tyrant who has steeped himself in revolution only to be 
10 able to deliver the people to every'' tyranny and every preju- 
dice. In spite of* the hatred which every rational man' has 
felt for' this tyrant he has always succeeded in* destroying' 
liberty. It is a sad fate, this country's.* 

> quelque. ' all the, pi. ° malgii. ^ tont homme senai. ^contre. 
^lèDMtt à. 'près. inf. 'que cslol de ce paya. 

II 
What is the murmur of the child? Is it a language? Is it 
IS a song? It is something more' than speech, it is something 
less than a song. It is made up of all ^ the little one said when 
he was an* angel and of all he will say when he is* a' man. 
The cradle has had a yesterday and the grave will have a to- 
morrow. Both* have their double mystery.* 

^ somtthing of mare. * all that ■which. *oinit. 'future, ^tonadeux. 
' inconnu. 

Ill 
ÎO A. I. He who took it into his head' to say, "This is mine," 
was the true founder of society. 2. If any one^ had taken it 
' a'aviaei de. ^qaelqa'on. ii)OqIc 
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into his head to say so, he would have found people simple 
enough to believe him. 3. Do you believe there are' people 
simple enough to believe so?* 4. I do not believe so, 5. Do 
not take it into your head to say so. 6. Nobody would have 
believed^ her, if she had taken it into her head to say so. 5 
7. What misery he has spared the human race ! 8. No * mote 
war, no more misery. 9, Let us take care not to listen to this 
imjKJstor. 10. I shall take good care not to,' ri. One ou^t 
to love one's fellow-men. 12. We must' pardon those' who 
have forgotten her. 13. Take care not to forget your fellow- ic 
men, 14, Never forget that the earth belongs to nobody. 
15. Although the earth is" nobody's, I have taken it into my 
head to say, "This is mine." 

"près. subj. 'cf. I. C, note 10. 'fem. why? 'omit. '' J shall guard 
myself ■aiell/rom it. ' cf. I. C, note 8. ' /o Ihosg. >* près. aubj. 

B. Once upon a time there was' a man who found people 
simple enough to believe that the earth was his. What did " 15 
he do ? After having enclosed * a bit of land he cried out to 
his fellow-men : " This is mine. Take good care not to pull 
up these stakes ! The earth is mine. Do not forget it ! " 

' il y avait mu fois or il f tait une fois. ^ past def . * compound inf. 

IV 

I. Although the historian has been present' at this dramatic 
episode, he cannot give us the picture of it. 2. Although he 20 
had been present' at it' he could not describe* it to us. 3. In 
order that you may* describe it to him, you must° be present 
at it. 4. Although the writer has given us the impression of 
life, he has never felt it. 5. If he had difficulty in pardoning* 

'quoique and Wen que requite the subj. ^y. ■décdn. 'use p«aToir. 
»il faut que roue.. . «insert à. l.,.-.;.: .Xnt.XIgk' 
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his friend, I should blame' him. 6. If they had had difhculty 
in pardoning him, we should have blamed them. 7. Whom* do 
you blame? 8. If you have not succeeded," blame only your- 
selves. 9. You have neither the right nor the duty to be 
5 impassive. 10. He has designs' on my purse. 11. It is a 
body" without a" soul, is said" of an anny without a" leader." 

^ ^nwluloir .a used with persons means tn blame or to have a grudge 
against; with things, to have dtsigns en, to be aftir. 'A qoi. *rfM>ii. 
"corpi, m. "omit, l' use reflexive, "chef. 



There are moments when every man may call himself 
master of speech, just as there are moments when every great 
soul may call itself master of it It is with* speech as with 
10 wit"; the' more you* seek it the' less you find it. It is 
very strange that such is the case. It is* simple natures that 
always have the right expression and often the only expression. 
Literary education is of no service' for this kind of expression, 

* il an aat d a. 'I'espiit. 'omit. 'on. 'cawnt. ^ serves of nothing. 

VI 

I. The king is dead, long live* the king! 2. Let one make 

15 his funeral oration. 3. What is the use of fiineral orations? 

4. They serve to show * us the merit of the deceased. 5. He * 

whose death we mourn used to be ' very happy. 6. There is 

the king in* whose' praise I have made an oration. 7. Here 

is the queen in whose praise you have just ' been speaking. 

2o 8. The whole crowd * had assembled before the temple. 9. If 

we had made use of '* our swords, we might have ** saved *' 

' Vive. 2/(W what serve. * falie voir. * that one. * imperi . • i. ^ use 

form of lequel after noun, 'vanjr ie followed by inf. means to have just. 

'foole, i. *° •« Rervir da. *' past condit. of pouToir. >■ aanvra. 
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her " life, ro. Here is a sword, make use of it. 1 1. It is the 
same thing, iz. The very" children know it, 13. Even" 
the children know it, 14, God is goodness " itself." 

" express by lui. '* place aflei noun, agreeing; with it. "^ Use as an 
adv., invariable, '^labontt. ''' place after noun. 

VII 
1. I shall succeed in making him^ understand. 2. You 
will never succeed in making them ' understand it,' 3. In 5 
order that you may ' make the French nobility understand it, 
tell them what it is. 4. In order that you may make the Eng- 
lish understand what French nobility is, explain* it to them, 
5. Nobility* has its obligations.' 6. Is there in our language 
a word which expresses* exactly the French idea of nobility? 10 
7. I believe not. 8. There is not any.' 9. There has never 
been any and there never will be.* 10. Have the English ever 
had any' word which expressed' this idea? ii. They have 
never had any. iz. As soon as" you have made" them 
understand it, let us go out.** 13. If you had done so, you 15 
would have been wrong. 

' cf. ]s le fail lire and je lui fail lire lliiitolre. ' pouToii. ■ expliquer. 

*oniit tlie defînilË article in proverbs, 'obliger. *subj. 'en. 'addany, 
' de. I" digque. '' fut. perf . ■* aoitii. 

VIII 

A. I. No' more passion,* no more shame. 2. With' the 
French never any timidity. 3. Living* is 'suffering.* 4. See- 
ing is believing. 5. To be willing is to be able. 6. What 
troubles our neighbors of the north? It is bashfulness. 7. Self- îo 
esteem is the greatest of all flatterers.' 8. Whatdoyou need'? 
9. I need a happiness of a particular kind. 

'omit, ' say a/ fiasiiatr. ' see I. S, note?. *inf. *c'eat. * flatteur, m. 
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S. As soon as a ' Frenchman finds himself in company, he 

begins ' to chat. He chats at ease, he likes to chat, and he 

feels a* pleasure in chatting, for he has no natural timidity to 

restrain. The more he thinks, the more he chats. That is his 

5 happiness. 

1 le. ^» nwttla à. * partitive. 

IX 
T. I should like to know what man is. z. Man is only a 

reed, the weakest in the world. 3. I know nothing about it. 
4. Everybody must know' what man is. 5. Everybody had* 
to know * it. 6. If he knows nothing about it, let him die. 

lo 7. If we know nothing about it, let us die. 8. She is dead. 
9. All nature has armed itself to crush him. 10. If all nature 
had aimed itself to crush him, he would have known that he 
was dying. 1 1 . One cannot ^ speak of man without thinking * 
of his weakness. 12. Nothing can' express all the dignity of 

15 thought. 13. Never can' I forget the thoughts which have 
come to me. 

'subj. ^iinpBrf of fan^r 'Note the difference between use of UToil 
and pODTOlr. Use près, condit. of mtdIt. *mf. 



Let US consult the annals of the world, let us take the history 
of kings; we shall find none more innocent than Napoleon. 
There has been none whom we have less to reproach. No 
3 one has shed less blood than he. Compare him with Crom- 
well ; you will find that he has mounted ' an empty thtone, but 
let the reader ^ remember * that he has done nothing to make 
it vacant. It is only the gratitude of his contemporaries which 
has placed him there. 

1 add aur. = l'on. ' se souvenir. 1 

■ oogk- 
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XI 

I. What is there more frightful than a cloud of smoke'? 
z . AH this smoke which we have seen may mean peace or war. 
3. It may mean all that is most charming in the world, the 
hearth. 4. Although there is nothing moie frightful than a 
cloud of smoke, sometimes there is nothing sweeter. 5. War 
and death go together. 6. There is no ' fite without smoke. 
7. Let us go upon the hill from which we can see the smoke 
rising ' in the trees. 8. How many times I have gone there ! 
9. Take * me there. 10. Take us there. 

'unsfnméa. "pdnt. 'cf. I. C, note 6. 'meoei. 

XII 
1. All men are like running waters, z. Mankind's' is a i 
small begirming. 3, The years have glided by like running 
waters. 4. Time flies.* 5. My brother and I are' not alike, 

6. It is with * mankind as with those rivers which remain with- 
out glory, mingled in the ocean with the most unknown streams. 

7. Much ado' about* nothing. 8. We no longer recognize 1 
princes nor kings. 9. If the unknown streams had made a 
little more noise, they would have flattered themselves on ' their 
origin. 10. However * magnificent our origin may be, we are 
all like running waters, ri. However' great princes may be, 
they are all destined* to die. 12. What a noise about nothing ! si 

icf. I. Z>, noie 7. "s'écouler, 'addict. 'cf. V, noie 1, 'bruit. *pont. 
'de. 'invariable. *pres. of de»oit. 

XIII 

I. Of what is nature composed ' for man? z. All nature is 

composed for him only of the heart which loves him and of the 

1 reflexive. l.„-„.,: ^,GoO*^|i: 
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home which his thoughts seek. 3, It nature had been com- 
posed* of anything else,* he would have soon forgotten it. 
4. It is the same with life; take away from it the heart which 
loves you; what is left in it? 5, Let us never erase from it 

5 the home which we have loved, 6, There ' will no longer 
remain anything* but' a howling wilderness. 7. In vain do I 
look at space ; nature is only a howling wilderness. 8. In vain 
did he look at space; nature was no longer anything but a 
howling wihlerness. 9. In vain will man seek the home that he 

10 has loved so much ; he will find nothing but a howling wilder- 
ness, 10, He will be astonished at it* perhaps, but let him 
remember that time flies. 11. Each one thinks of himself. 
12. Each one for himself. 
* reflexive. ' toute aotre chose. ' il, impersonal, 'omît. 'que. 'Bn. 'i. 

XIV 

There are two essential conditions without which dramatic 
15 art cannot exist It cannot reproduce life with as much accu- 
racy as the novel, but it must have the appearance of doing so 
more accurately. Its very form is reduced to a ' dialogue ; it 
has little time at its disposal. From that' there' have arisen 
the two conditions of which we have just spoken, 
lie. *aelà. »omit. 



XV 

3 A. I. What is the stage ? 2. It is a book in which we • read 
the thoughts of others * ; it is a picture each character of which 
stands out from the canvas. 3. Let us enjoy* our thoughts, 
4. The thoughts which' we enjoy are sometimes those of 
others. 5. Let us confess ourselves conquered. 6. I came,* 
■indef. 'd'aotmi. * add de. *dont ^pastindef. 
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I saw, I conquered. 7. If the writers had confessed themselves 
conquered, we should have applauded their defeat. 8. What a 
happy idea ! 9, If he has been present at " their defeat, let 
him confess himself conquered, 10. Everybody must applaud 
the defeat of those writers who have confessed themselves 5 
conquered. 

S. Areyouan'author? Youarenot'? Nomatter.' Letus 
go to the theatre and see * the struggle, the duel, so to speak,* 
between the author and the public. It is only an imaginary 
duel, of course.^ As the curtain rises,' the author, as writer 10 
and painter, begins to enjoy his invention. He sees before 
him and beside him many people ' who have come there to see 
his invention. Are they his friends or his enemies? Need one 
be astonished that each scene appears* to him a challenge '°? 

'omit, 'addle, 'n'importe. * cf. I. (7, note4. ' pom ainsi dlie. * bien 
entendu. ' au lever du rideon. ^ bien des sens. *pres. subj. '"on dffl. 

XVI 

I. Let us not be astonished that we have' only one voice 15 
about' our civil relations, z. Why, pray, are there so many 
quarrels? 3. Why have there been so many'? 4. Why do 
men cut each other's* throats? 5. Because they do not under- 
stand each other. 6. They would have embraced one another, 
if they had understood one another. 7. Is there a language 20 
which may make* itself understood by' all? 8. Was there a 
language which made itself understood by all? 9. Although 
thereissuch a' language, men cut each other's throats. 10. Are 
you agreed on that point'? 11. I do not think so." 12. I 
believe not, 13. What do you mean'? 14. I mean, "Long 25 

'pres.subj. 'sur. *aàAoflhem. *reiL 
•le. *voalolr dlr«. 
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live the welfare of mankind ! " ij. I am afraid they will cut " 
each other's throats. i6. I am not afraid they will cut*' each 
other's throats. 1 7 . Eveiybody was afraid they would cut each 
other's throats, 18. I should like to know what that means. 
5 19. You ought " to know what that means, 20. Let us under- 
stand each other about our civil relations, 

'" pies. subj. with no. 'i près. subj. " condit. 

XVII 

I, How many ways are there of being a good Frenchman? 

2. Are there several'? 3. There are many, 4. Therearefour 

or five. 5. What is a good Frenchman? 6. He is^ a man 

10 who has made ' his country more powerful, richer, better armed 
against the foreigner. 7, How may one be a good French- 
man? 8. I should like to know how. 9. You' may be so by' 
inspiring in* your fellow- citizens lofty sentiments, 10, If one 
had inspired him with lofty sentiments, he would have been a 

15 good citizen. 11. Unless' you inspire* him with lofty senti- 
ments, he will never be a good Frenchman, iz. You may be 
so without even having any very lofty ideas, 13. Before all and 
more than all we must love our fellow-men. 14. Has there 
ever been a language tit to* express* our ideas? 15. I know 

20 what you have need of. 

■plq^gpra. 'c'eat. 'leodre. *on. ^ eo nith ptes. part. *à, 'àmoina 
que. 'près. subj. with ne. ^piog^. 

XVIII 

I. What is coffee? 2. Unless we go to Paris, we shall never 

know what coffee is. 3. Let us go there. 4. Take me there. 

5. Every one must go there to know what coffee is. 6. If 1 

went there I should know what it is. 7. If she had gone there, 

25 she would have known what it was. 8. In order that you may 
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know what it is, go there. 9. You could not go there, without 
knowing what it is. ,10, How many public houses are there 
where they prepare coffee in such a way that it gives wit to 
those who partake of it? 11. There is only one. 12. Inwhat- 
ever way you partake of it, it will give you wit, 13. The more 
yon drink of it, the more wit you will have. 14. No more 
coffee, no more wit, 15, In what way do they prepare coffee? 
16. They prepare it in such a way that it gives wit to him who 
partakes of it. 17. Happy they ' who partake of it. 18. Like* 
master, like servant,' 19, Many a man" laughs to-day, who n 
will weep to-morrow. 20. It is with reputation as with wit, the 
more one seeks it the less one finds it. 21, Is there any one 
who has too much of it? 22. There is no one who has too 
much. 23. Have you enough ? 24. Let us play chess, 
' ceux. " teL ' valet, m. 

XIX 

I, Do people ^ take words wherever they ' find them? 2. I i 
have heard say so. 3. Among the English they take them where- 
ever they find them. 4. Are such encroachments permitted? 
5. I think so. 6. Words are only sounds pf which we make 
use to express our thoughts. 7. Let us take them wherever 
we find them among our neighbors. 8. The more we seek 21 
them, the less we find them. 9. If we had words suited to* 
express our ideas, we should not have' to borrow them. 
ro. Take all you need to make your language clearer, 11. If 
the English had had words suited to express their thoughts, 
they would not have borrowed them. 12. Things have not in z; 
themselves any value. 13. Words are as much mine as yours. 
14. Of what is it a question? 15. Any rational man knows 
what it is a question of. 16. Make use of all you need to 
express your thoughts. 

•on. "cf. XVII, note 9. " MKài. , 

- .oogk 
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XX 



I. St. Peter's is a fine temple.* 2. It is the finest one * that 
I have* ever seen. 3. Has one ever seen such a temple? 
4. Has one ever seen such a magnificent temple*? 5. It is a 
temple which can be inhabited only by the idea of God ; any 
5 other idea will never fill it. 6. If Christianity perishes, St. 
Peter's will still remain the eternal temple of any religion 
which shall succeed the worship of Christ, 7. Provided that 
this religion be worthy of humanity, it will remain the universal 
religion. 8. Unless it be worthy of it, it will perish. 9. Pro- 
10 vided that it were worthy of it, it would never perish. 
10. Whoever' believes in" God, enters there. 11, Give me 
any book. 

'cf. I. D, note 8. *omit. 'subj. *a limfU so magnifiant. ^ qui- 



XXI 

I. Azoia had returned from' her neighbor's quite angry. 
3. What was the matter with her? 3. She had just seen a 

15 sight which had provoked* her, 4. She was beside herself. 
5; If her husband had seen it, he would have been beside 
himself. 6. Beautiful Azora' had just made a visit to a young 
widow. 7. The latter* had promised the gods to remain* a* 
widow as long as the waters of the stream should flow by her 

20 husband's tomb. 8, Do you know what she was working at? 
9. Any woman knows what she was working at. 10, She was 
making the stream flow in another direction.' 

idechei. ° mettle en colèie. 'usedef. art. •calle-cl. 'rester. *omit. 
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XXII 

1. What is more skilful than the most skilful man in the 
world? 2. What more skilful than self-esteem ! 3. It is the 
greatest of all flatterers. 4, The majority ' of men have enough 
of it. s . It seems that self-esteem is ^ the dupe ' of kindness ' 
and that it forgets itself when we work for the advantage of 
others.' 6. Fortune turns everything to the advantage of those 
whom she favors." 7. Every man is iiappier than he thinks.' 

8, The evil which we ' say of others ° produces only evil. 

9. How many kinds of love are there? 10, There is only one 
kind, but there are copies enough. 11. One cannot console i 
one's self for '" being deceived by one's enemies and betrayed 
by one's friends, and one is often satisfied with " being so by 
one's self, iî. Is there a man who can be wise for others? 
13. If there is, let him be so for himself, 14. How must we 
weigh the glory of men? 15. We must weigh it by the means i 
they have made use of to acquire it. 16. But how can we ^' 
do so? 

'ta plupart des. ^pres. subj. 
■faTOrlser. "'than hi dots not thin 
'1 satisfait de. " le moyen de. 



XXIII 

I, What is your name? 2, My name is the bird. 3. And 
what is the child's name? 4. His name is the urchin. 5. How 
old is he? 6, He is thirteen, 7. What does he do? 8. He 2 
does what he pleases. 9. Pearls are not dissolved' in mud. 
10. I should like to know what that is. 11, Ask it of* the 
great city. 12. It will answer you: "It is my little one." 
13. Wrongs* are written ' on brass,' favors* on sand.' 14, Do 



■ In Injures. * I'utom. * Ira Uenfaits. 
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what you please. 15. As long as a man remembers, he lives 
again.' i6. To each bird his nest ' is beautiful, 
■' revlTw. ■ nid, m. 

XXIV 
I, How long have you been studying the history of France? 
{Express in two ways.) 2. We have been studying it for half 
S a century. (Express in two ways.) 3. What do you ask of the 
history of France? 4. I ask it to seek the origin of the pas- 
sions which have been stirring us for half a century. 5. If 
you want to know what opinions have been keeping us apart 
for half a century, ask it of the history of France. 6. Heaven 
10 forbid that we ask it too much. 7. Would to heaven' that it 
might ' foretell ' us the future. 8. May * you see the future in 
past things. 9. What is there new in all we have been seeing 
for a century and a half? Nothing at all. ° 10, Letusconnect 
ourselves with those whose thoughts have been so faithfully 
15 reproduced. 11. There is always something new in history, 

12. Unless we ask it of history, we shall never know the past. 

13. Hope is a kind ' of desire.' 14. If he wants to know what 
the past was, let him ask it of history. 15. Unless he had asked 
it of history, he would never have known what the past was. 

^ plût A Dieo. ^ imperf. subj. of poavcdi. ' piédire. * près. subj. of 
pouvoir. ' 4u tout " espèce. ' diaii. 

XXV 

zo I. If it were a misfortune to have lived, it would be an 
additional reason to still live. 2. Let us never say that it is 
a misfortune for us to live, since it depends only on us alone 
that it be a blessing, 3. The cause * of the strongest is always 
the best. 4. If you had said so you would have been right.* 
' ralMD, i. ^ avoir TaiaOB. , -. , 
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5. To acquire wealth' tact* is better' than knowledge.* 

6. Each one has the right to' defend his property. 7. The 
game ' is not worth the candle.' 8. Death is sleep ; it is an 
awakening "perhaps. 9. Friendship sleeps, hate keeps awake," 
10. If her death had harmed nobody, nobody would have 
mourned her. i r. Must I see '" you die " and not '* know '^ 
the cause ^* of it? 12. He has no manners." 13. To the ill 
we feel we add the one we fear. 14. Death is the remedy foH^ 
the wroi^s you do yourself. 15. If we were contented to be 
what we are we should never. have to deplore" our lot.'* 1 
16. Does it depend on you not to suffer? 17. It depends on 
him to suffer no longer. 18. It is not a question" of know- 
ing whether '"* you suffer, but whether it is a misfortune for 
you to live. 

* pour gagner du bien. ♦ aaTottipitSi n>- ^ Tsloir mieaz. ' Bavoii, m. 
'de. 'jea, m. * chandelle, f. '" réveil, m, "TeiUer. l'inf. l'ne. 
" canaa, f. " sav oir viv re. " le temède à. " diploier. " sort, m. 



. XXVI 

I. Happy they who have no history. 2. There will come a 15 
time in life when we shall have no keener joy than to study 
the things we already know. 3. When we were little, we never 
used to study the things we knew. 4. If he is to^ come, let 
him come. 5 . Our friends were to set out yesterday, but they 
are still here. 6. The more one studies, the more one knows. 20 
7, I fear I am to go to school to-morrow. 8. Which of you 
two is to go to school to-morrow morning? 9. I thought it 
my duty" to do so. 10, We did so because we thought it 
our duty to do so. 11, You ought' to tell her the truth, 
12. Every child ought to obey his parents, 13. If he had 15 



ipres. of devoir. ^J'ai ci 
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seen her, he ought to have* spoken to her. 14. Were it* to 
cost him his life, he would do it. 15. Were I to live a thousand 
years, never shall I forget that day, 

4 past condit. ' imperf. subj. of devcdr. 

XXVII 

1. The less generosity we have, the less feeling we have. 

5 3. Never any' generosity, never any feeling. 3. All women 

are destined' to suffer. 4. Living is suffering. 5. One cannot 

deny that all women are destined to suffer. 6. I fear you are 

to suffer, 7 . We were afraid she was destined to suffer, 8. By 

what do women hold to life? 9. They hold to it onlyhy the 

o heart's ties. 10. Let us pay them respect either in' thoughts 

or in words. 11. If they have gone astray, it is because they 

have been carried away by their feelings. la. Whoever suffers 

cannot deny that life is sometimes sad. 13. Although she has 

gone astray, pay her respect. 

' cf. Vlll, note 2, * près, of devoir, ' pai. 

XXVIII 

5 I. Although cats are domestic animals, they are entirely free. 
2. Do you believe that cats do only what they want to? 3. It 
is said that the majority of cats are half wild. 4. When the 
cat's' away' the mice' will play.* s- Unless cats are hungry, 
they wiU not go to the pantry. 6. Unless the cats had been 

hungry, they would not have gone to the pantry, 7. That is 
the spot the cats keep away from. 8. Let us keep away from 
it too. 9. If the cats had done what they wanted to, they 
would have kept away from it. 10. Keep away from it. 
II. Let us keep away from it, for fear' the cats will know what 
1 lea chats. ' n'j aont paa. ' lea soiula. * près, of d«ii*«t. * da panr 

'"•■■■"■ ~ D,,_.,Googlc 
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we are doing. 12. Provided she had kept away from it, you 
would never have known what she was doing. 

XXIX 
I. I should like to know of what genius consists.* 2. Go 
to Italy, where marble, wood, iron, and stones bear witness to 
the genius of man. 3. Italy has become for us all the sacred 5 
country which we love, because it has shown us the power and 
triumph of creative intelligence. 4. What grandeur it has 
shown us ! 5. We must strike* the iron while it is hot. 
6. When did you go to Italy? 7. How long did you stay 
there? 8. I stayed there only a fortnight, but my sisters 10 
stayed there several months. 9. I went there two years ago.^ 
10. Although Corsica has remained savage, the inhabitants* 
open their doors to travelers. 11. Let us open our doors 
to whosoever' has need of anything. 12. Our doors have 
always remained open to those who needed anything. 15 

>en. 'invert. * battra. *ûy t. 'bablttot. 'quiconque. 

XXX 

Rewrite the passage, changing the tense to the past indef- 
inite and making any other change necessary. 

XXXI 
I. Is there anything worse than the suppression of the 
government? 2. Not so far as I know.' 3. The government 
has often abused its position, but on the whole it has done 2c 
more good than harm, for it is thanks to it that society has 
kept on its feet.* 4. He' who serves his country well has no 
need of ancestors.* . 5. He* who says nothing consents. 6. It 



' pai que je «Mlie. * le tenir dsbout. 



uglc 
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is the worst that you can* do. 7, However strong your will 
may be, there is always something stronger. 8. Whatever you 
do, do your best. 9. Everything comes in time* to him' who 
knows how to wait. ro. He' who sleeps, dines. 11. Whatever 
5 you say, tell the truth. 12. Whoever^youmay be, doyour duty, 
s près. subj. after superlative, 'à temps, 'omit. ^ qui que with subj. 

XXXII 

I. Is there a man who knows how to grow old? 2. Not so 
far as I know, 3. Youth' is foolish,^ and sometimes old age. 
4. What more charming than old age ! g. What is there more 
charming than old age? Nothing. 6, We must always adapt 

10 ourselves to things and people. 7. We no longer fear the 
things to which we have adapted ourselves. 8. What trials 
you have been through ! 9. Do not ask of the world what it 
cannot give you. 10. No more desires, no more regrets. 
1 1. The sorrows of former times have become dear to us, and 

15 a mysterious charm has freed itself from them, iz. How* real 
present things seem to us ! 13. I advise' you no longer to 
expect anything. 14. Tell him to expect no one. 15. The 
sorrows of former times were too far off^ for him to be able* 
to suffer from them. r6. Would to heaven that this were our 

20 only sorrow I 17. Whatever you do, I advise you never to go 
there. 18. Tell her to go there only once. 19, What is the 
secret of happiness? Not to expect anything, zo. Youth is 
a fine thing. {Express in two ways,) 

' Botte. * que. * conseillei. ^ omit. ' subj. 



XXXIII 
1. Of what does wit in conversation consist? 2. It consists 
5 in making others find some. 3. What do men want? 4. They 
want.to please. 5. Let us try less to be applauded than to be 
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instructed. 6. It is not necessary that there be too much 
imagination in our conversations, nor in our writings.' 7, It is 
a great misfortune* not to have^ wit enough to speak well,* nor 
judgment' enough to keep quiet.' 8. It is with wit as with 
reputation, the more we seek it the less we find it. 9- To 5 
speak and to offend' is, for certain people, precisely' the same 
thing. 10. What one can best do* is to flee" from" them 
without looking behind.''' 

' écrit». ° inisiTe. f. * qne de ne, etc. * place before inf. > Jngement 
' Be tajie. ' nffengsr. ' piiclsimeot. * faite de mleiiz. ^ fuir, u omit, 
"derrière aoL 

XXXIV 
If the public were philosophical, they' would be accus- 
tomed to look upon life as a struggle of contrary forces. They 10 
would be interested in such or such a one of these forces. But 
they are not.' They are interested only in the sight of the 
struggle. In a drama they need to like one or several charac- 
ters. They need to take sides with these characters against the 
others. Provided that there be at least one sympathetic char- 15 
acter, the rest matters' litde. Furthermore,' this sympathetic 
character may very well be a rascal, provided that he be witty 

or comical. 

'11. * add la, ° importe. ■ de plas. 

XXXV 
I. I am not astonished that city folks do not know how to 
live in the country, 2. What' does astonish me is that they go zo 
there. 3. You must be a countryman' in the country, or not 
go there, 4, The majority of the inhabitants of Paris who 
believe they go there are mistaken.' 5. What do they do? 
6. They take Paris there with them. 7. It would be just as 
>C8 qnL 'cempagnard. "se tromper. ii.lOQK' 
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well to stay at home, for you* cannot bring all Paris with you. 
8, However rich you may be, it is better to remain at home 
than to* go to the country, unless you have made up your 
mind* to be a countryman in the country. 9. The inhabitants 
5 of Paris have known only one way of living, and have always 
been bored. 10. If she had gone to the country, she would 
have been bored. 

* an. '' qoB de. * prendra 1« parti da. 



XXXVI 

1. Gambling used to be very common in Europe a few years 

ago. 2. It was a profession to be a gambler, 3. People used 

10 to play for high stakes.* 4. Fortune makes sport* of mankind. 

5. Are you a gambler? 6. I am not and I never have been 

one. 7. If we judge thus, we shall be mistaken. 8. If I 

judged thus, I should be mistaken. 9. If she had judged so, 

she would have been mistaken. 10. Vou have been a gambler, 

15 unless she has been mistaken. 1 1. Are there men who do not 

know that by judging so they have very often been mistaken ? 

' yttm {iDB jsD- ^ M Jooar da. 

XXXVII 

I. Supper finished, all the travelers went and seated them- 
selves in a lonely place on the shore. 2. Only the noise of the 
water was to be heard. 3, At intervals' the rays of the moon, 
20 which had just risen, shone in the shadow, 4, Shadows at 
noon are shorter in summer than in winter. 5. Vou' catch* 
more flies with honey* than with vinegar.' 6. I should like to 
know what the reverie of the traveler is. 7. It is a kind 
of fullness of heart and emptiness of head. 8. The reverie I 
1 da loin an lain. 'on. * prandte. * mial, m. * viiudpa, ta. 
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have just spoken of lets you enjoy your existence. 9. How do 
we disturb the bliss that God has given us? 10. It is with 
thought that we disturb it 11. The more peaceful the soul is, 
the more restless is the mind. iz. The moon is forty-ntne 
times smaller than the earth. 13. A something or other which 
we might call the sadness of happiness keeps* us from enjoy- 
ing the bliss that God has given us. 14. Would to heaven that 
this remembrance alone were left me. 15. It is the only hap- 
piness that I can enjoy. 16. Life is a sad thing. {Express in 
two -mays.) 17, What makes people believe in so many false n 
effects' of the moon is because there are true ones.' 
' empfclier. ^ l«ui effets. ' omit. 



XXXVIII 
I. How can we join the ideas of one century to those of 
another? 2. We may do so by invisible bonds. 3. The bonds 
by which we have joined the ideas of a century to those of the 
century which has preceded it are almost all-powerful. 4. Of 1 
what is it a question? 5. It is a question of a people who for 
half a century have been in an almost continual state of revo- 
lution. 6. I do not believe it is a question of such a people. 
7. It is always easier to attack the ideas of a century than 
not to resemble it. 8. In vain do we declare war on nations i 
which have preceded ours, g. We cannot speak of a nation at 
a given era without^ one's asking* what it was half a century 
before. 10, I am afraid it is a question of telling what we 
were half a century ago. 11. If it were only a question of 
telling what we were, I should be very happy* to do so, la. In 2 
vain will you ask me what we were doing a week ago, I shall 
never tell you. 13. It would be easier to tell it to them than 
to hide' it from them.* 14. Unless it had been a question of 
' Sana que. ^pres. subj. 'aise. *c*eliet. 'leur. 
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the safety' of the people, I should not have spoken to you 
about it. 15. Days follow each other and do not resemble 
each other. 16. Without suspecting' it he has made more 
than one° happy. 

* Mint, m. 'sedonteide. 'plus d'lm. 



XXXIX 

5 I. As long as man is a child God wishes him to be ii 
2. In vain does one want to remain a child, time is a tyrant^ 
who spares' no one. 3. The sun has just set. 4. I am afraid 
the sun has already set. 5. Although the sun had set, it was 
still light^ on the shore, 6. Let us set out before^ it is dark." 

10 7. You have no occasion' to complain.' 8. There is no one 
who has not been struck' with the beauty of night. 9. The 
moon is called the queen of the night, 10. If she had con- 
soled herself for living with the happiness of having lived, she 
would not have killed herself.'" 11. Unless it is dark you 

15 will be able to arrive in time." 12. I advise you never to 
attack the ideas of a century without saying what it was half 
a century before. 13, Although the moon had already risen, 
it was still dark. 14. The sun shines" for everybody. 

I Innocent. * tyian. ' ipargner. ' faire jour. ' avant qua ... ne with 
subj. • faire nolt. ' avoir lien de. 'se plaindre. ' fiapper. " se taet. 
" i temps. ^ luiie. 

XL 

r. Nature is beauty itself, z. Who is the happiest of men? 

20 3- It is he who understands his work and loves God's. 4, If you 

possessed the secret of happiness, nobody could take it away 

from you. 5. If the men of that time had possessed such a 

secret, nobody could have taken it away from them. 6. Happy 
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they who have the time to live by their^ hearts and brains. 
7. The brain is the center'' of the intelligence and will. 8. No 
man' is contented with his fortune nor discontented with' his 
wit. 9. In the very midst of our enjoyment we are often 
troubled at seeing the sorrow of mankind. 10. Long live the 5 
welfare of mankind I 11. It is with happiness as with wit, 
the more we seek it the less we find it. 12. Poetiy is the 
soul's music* 13. What is nature? 14. Tell me what it is. 
15. Nature is not a thing, for this thing would be all ; nature " 
is not a being, for this being would be God ; but we may con- 10 
sider* it as a power which embraces' everything. 
lie. ^Mntie, m. 'nul. * nrfcontant da. ' mUBiqae, : 



XLI 

I. Of what is it a question? 2. I should like to know what 
it is a question of. 3. If it were a question of the fate of 
nations or that of great men, the same light would shine out 
in facts. 4. Whether he speaks or writes he is always wrong, i 
5. However great men may be, they must learn what success 
is. 6. One cannot' repeat* it too often: without time and con- 
stant application* definite success is never obtained. 7. I am 
the state. 8. The art* of war is the art of destroying* men, as 
politics is the art of deceiving" them. 9. However bad a 2' 
revolution may be, there is something worse. 10. Whether he 
does his duty or not, do not blame' him. 1 1. I am seeking a 
political scheme' which wishes* the welfare of nations. 12. Is 
there a political scheme which is fatal to revolutions? rj. Not 
so far as I know. 14. I know only one. 15. One cannot 2 
escape" one's fate. 

'condit. of saTolr. * répéter. ' rappliwtlon constante. *8rt. 'dé- 
truire, "tromper, 'cf. IV, note 7. ^ une politique, 'près. subj. '"fuir. 
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XLII 

I. What does France need more and more? a. It needs a 

school of good language. 3. Where is it to be found? 4. It 

may be found at the Théâtre- Français. 5. You ask me why? 

6. Because folks go there to see and hear what they no longer 

5 have time to read. 7. All France is thrown upon the public 

square. 8. Public life has invaded it. 9. If public life had 

, not invaded it, it would never have needed such a school. 

10. Unless public life has invaded it, it will not need a school 

of good language. 1 1. It was Charles the Filth who said that a 

10 man who knows four languages is worth four men. 12. Custom' 

is rightly^ called the father of languages. 13. From t he fact 

tlwt* we are republicans ourselves, let us not conclude that 

other nations need a republican government. 14. I cannot* 

speak your lingo. 15. There must be only one master and 

I J one king, but this king must be responsible. 16. Facts and 

objects' instruct' us better than books. 

1 uaage. ' avec laiBOD. * c« que. * cf. XLI, note i . ' objet. * Instnilie. 

XLIII 
I. In what did chivalry consist? 2. It consisted in the 
defense of the weak, 3. At every era in history men have 
needed some enthusiasm or other. 4. Those who used to be 
20 called heroes in the most remote centuries wished to civilize 
the earth. 5. It is to enthusiasm' for the fatherland that we 
owe all the great and good that was* done among the Greeks 
and Romans. 6. The universe' is the native land of a great 
man. 7. No more fatherland, no more enthusiasm, 8. I fear 
25 the country is weakening. 9. Unless the country is weaken- 
ing, there will be enough enthusiasm. 10. There always has 
been some, and I believe there always will be. 11. Do you 
think so too? 

iUsedef.art. 'Aasii^t. «nniyoM. 'OOglc 
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XLIV 
I. I want everybody to be happy in order that we may enjoy 
the blessings that Providence has scattered in our footsteps. 
2. Gratitude is the sweetest pleasure that I know. 3. Provi- 
dence knows wtat we need better than we do.^ 4. Gratitude 
is the sweetest of the pleasures we have enjoyed. 5. God 
intended ' everybody to be happy. 6. There are few men who 
can enjoy all blessings, 7. He is the only man who knows 
what gratitude is. 8, It is' only the first step which costs.^ 
9. Let folks call reason and remorse what they want to,* they 
exist.' 10, There is nothing sweeter than gratitude. i< 

> omiL ' voololi. * 11 y ft. * coOter. ' conune mj^udtft, ' eiistei. 

XLV 
I. Is there any one who is not full of faults? i. I believe 
not. 3. Is it a misfortune to be full of them? 4, It doubtless 
is a misfortune to be full of them, but it is a greater misfortune 
to be full of them and not to recognize them. 5. It is not 
right that men be willing to be honored more than they deserve. 1, 
6. Every man is fuller of faults than he thinks. 7. It is not 
right that we should be willing to honor you more than you 
deserve. 8, Was there ever a man who was willing to honor 
his friends more than they deserved ? 9. There have only been 
very few of them. 10. Do you think there are any to-day? 2< 

XLVI 
I . What is the most illustrious conquest that man has ever 
made? 2. It is that of the horse. 3. Let us share the fatigue' 
of war and the glory of battle.' 4. The horse accustoms him- 
self to the noise of anns. 5. Let us get used to it too. 6. Do 
■pu ......Google 
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not get used to it unless it is necessary to do so. 7. Unless 
he accustoms himself to it, he will be afraid. 8. If she had 
not accustomed herself to it, she would have been afraid. 
9. The horse is more courageous than you think. 10. Horses 
5 are as courageous as their masters. 11. Sometimes masters 
are not as courageous as their horses. 12. The more courageous 
one is, the less one fears death. 13. Let us always obey the 
impressions we have received from our masters. 14. However 
great your conquests may be, you must share them with us. 
10 15. Let us always share our conquests with our friends. 16. It 
was necessary to speak to him before the horses had stopped. 

XLVII 

I. Nobody believes that a blind fatality has produced all the 
effects we see in the world. ï. Whoever says so lies. 3. Man 
has his laws and beasts have theirs. 4. God has his and we 

15 have ours. 5. Every rational man' obeys the laws, and every 
man ought to obey them, 6. Whoever does not obey the laws 
is not a man, he is a beast. 7, It is doubtless a great absurdity 
to say* that a blind fatality has produced laws, but it is a still 
greater absurdity to say that such a fatality can have produced 

10 intelligent beings. 8. What are the laws which we have been 
producing for half a century? 9. They are the necessary rela- 
tionships which are derived from the nature of things. 10. What 
laws have you produced? 11. I know no laws but* those 
which protect' me. 12. Necessity' has no law. 

1 d. I. i>, note 4. ' ^aa de dirfl. • que. ' piotigei. * nèMHiti, omit- 
ting art. ^ 

XLVIII 

25 I. We all have to deal with life, 2. There will come a time 

when we shall no longer have to deal with life but with death. 

3. You ought not to believe in salvation purchased by a forced 
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renunciation. 4. .If she had beheved in it, she would have 
been mistaken.^ 5. We no longer believe in it, 6. Tell them 
never to believe in it. 7, There are few people who believe 
in it. 8, Everybody must be happy in order that the poor 
man ' may not rejoice at the death of the rich. 9. God intended * 
all men to be happy in order that the poor* might not rejoice 
at the death of the rich. 10. Whoever beheves so is mistaken. 
II. Let us rejoice at the fact' that life is good. lï. Let us 
return* good for evil. 

1 Be tromper, 'omit, 'vouloir. * pi. 'de ce. ° rendre. 

XLIX 
I. What is a government? 2. It is a union of powers which i 
work together for a final production. 3. What is of conse- 
quence is that the government do this work. 4. That is its 
whole merit. 5. I believe that such a government is worth 
much. 6. I do not believe it is worth much unless it does all 
that. 7. In vain' will you say that such a government is worth 1 
nothing, nobody will believe you. 8. Were' I to live a thousand 
years, I shall never believe it. 9, Provided that the govern- 
ment do this work well, the rest matters httle. 10. How many 
conditions are requisite? 11. There are only two. iz. What 
matters life to him who loses happiness? z. 

' avoir bean. ' imperf. subj, of devoir. 



1. D'Artagnan, Jr., was to be a musketeer. 2. He must 

have been brave. 3. He ought to say good-by to his father. 

4. Were' it to cost him his life, he would do so, 5. On leaving 

his father's room the young man found his mother, who had 

•cf. XLIX, note 2. ,„_,,Goo^k- 
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been waiting for him a long time. 6. What recipe had she 
given him? 7. The recipe she had given him was famous 
enough. 8. He had just said good-by to his father. 9. The 
advice' which we have mentioned was destined' to require a 
5 rather frequent use o£ the famous recipe which his mother had 
just given him. 10. To give way to one's emotion is unworthy 
of a man. 1 1. If he had been a man he would have considered 
it* unworthy of a man to give way to his emotion. 12. Fare- 
wells are sometimes more tender than you think, 13. Nature 

10 will get the upper hand. 14. Are you a mother? I am,* 
15. Are you the mother of this young man? I am.' 16. What- 
ever efforts you may make, you will not succeed in remaining 
firm as a future musketeer ought to be. 17. He might have 
succeeded, if he had known how to conquer himself. 18. Half 

15 the world does not know how the other half lives. 19. Tears 
are the dumb' language of sorrow. 20, Farewell is said' when 
one takes leave.' 21. What 's the use of '" might but" to defend 
right," 22. Might sometimes gets the better of" right. 

' pi. ' imperf , of dsToli. • omit. ' add le. ° add la. ' maet. ^ reflei. 
' prendie congé. '^ cf. VI, note t. '• que, ■* la raison. " sur. 

LI 

I, If you want to know his name, ask it of the earth. 3. If 
20 you had gone there, you might have seen the tomb on the 
shore. 3. A' rolling' stone gathers' no moss.' 4. The plain- 
tive waves have been beating the reef for centuries. 5. From 
afar one can see the reefs beaten by the waves. 6. The hordes 
of slaves which he has crushed under his chariot will ask in 
25 vain for his name. 7. No one will tell it to them. 8. Time is 
money.' 9. Here lies the one whose chariot has just crushed 
hordes of slaves. 10. J^et his name be inscribed in bloody 
•omit. ^qnlroDle. 'amsBsei. 'moaaoe. 'partitivo.j 
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type. II, The frightened* pilot bids an eternal' farewell to 
the waves, but as soon as the sea is a little quieted ' he embarks 
again." 12. Hatred and fiattery'" are reefs on which" truth is 
shipwrecked.'" 

* efbayi. ' étenuL ■ apaisés. * sa lemboiqDM. ^ flattarle, f. " oiL 
1* f aire oanfrage. 

LII 

I. If we examine our thoughts we shall find them all taken 5 
up with the past and the future, 2. You ask me why? 3. You 
ought to know why, 4, Folks never think of the present. 
5. Let us think of it from' to-day. 6. Unless we think of it, 
our thoughts will be taken up with the future. 7. We are 
always getting ready to be happy and never are. 8. He who 10 
is always getting ready to be happy is never so. 9. Unless she 
had prepared herself to be happy, she never would have been. 
10. Why do we think of the present? 11. It is only to get 
light from it to dispose of the future. la. Let us get ready to 
be happy in order to be so. 13. Whence come great thoughts? 15 
14. Great thoughts come from the heart. 15. Whoever hopes 
to live never lives; he exists. 16. Quicker' than lightning' 
the past escapes* us. 17. The old soldier enjoys only the 
past, and exists only in the campaigns* which he has made. 
18. Thoughts are the pictures' of things as words are the pic- ïo 
tures of tboi^hts. 19. The end justifies' the means. 20. There 
is no man easier' to lead' than a man who hopes. 

' dèa. ' plDS pwnpt. ' éclair. * échapper. ' campagne, f . " images. 
'jnsti«sr. »ais*. 'meim. 

LHI 

I. In what way must one set about it to know a man? 2. You 

must set about it in many ways. 3. Provided one sets about 

it in many ways, one will succeed in knowing an author. 1$ 
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4. Unless she had set about it, she would never have succeeded 
in it. 5. How many questions must we ask ourselves? 6. We 
must ask ourselves many. 7. Must we answer them? 8. Unless 
we have answered them, we shall never be sure of knowing 
5 the author. 9. We ought always to answer the questions about 
an author, were it only for ourselves alone, even if these ques- 
tions seem foreign to the nature of his writings. 10. Are you 
rich? II. We are. 12. What is your failing? 13. I have 
none. 14. I am afraid you ate mistaken; every man has one. 
10 15. What reply have you made to this question? None, 

16. The reply I have just made to it is foreign to the question. 

17. Man is a strange animal ; I am not the first who has said 
so, 18. Man has many friends in^ this world; how do they 
behave at the hour of death? 19. Money, the most beloved 

15 of all, forsakes' him first' and does not go with him. 20. Do 
you think that every government has a failing? 31. I do not 
believe a republic ' has many. 

I en, ^ délaisBer. ' d'abord. * rfpnbllqne, f. 

LIV 

I. Whoever has done his day's work before evening may 

rest. 2. Until^ thou hast done thy day's work, thou must not 

20 rest. 3. Do your day's work, do not rest before evening ; then 

you will have your answer ready for the supreme judge who 

will ask you to account for your time. 4, What ! You have 

not yet done the task I set you 1 5. How wretched you are ! 

6. What reply would you have had ready, if I had asked you 

25 to account for your time an hour ago? 7. Because Providence 

placed you on earth, do you think that it. is permitted you to 

do nothing there? 8. Never boast of doing only what pleases 

you. 9. My day's work done, I am permitted to rest before 

1 JDMn'i ce que with subi. , . , 
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the sun has set." 10. Unless my task is done, I am never 
allowed to do so. 11. Living is suffering. 12, Without' his 
suspecting it,* the wretch was fulfilling his duty. 13. I am 
seeking a man from whom I may leain what heaven wants me 
to do on this earth. 14. The things he had learned bad never 
seemed easy to him, although he had learned only a few. 
15. Each one has the right to defend his property. 16. Good 
reckonings make good friends. 

^ se coucher. ^ sans que with subj . * se doater de. 

LV 

I. What is there more stirting or greater than reality? 2. I 
know nothing. 3. What truer than life ! 4. Why does the 1 
public go to the theater? 5. Why did your friends go there 
last night? 6. I promise' you never to go there, unless I can 
find there what I am looking for. 7. What do you want to 
take away from there? 8. I should like to take away from 
there a happy impression. 9. Sad impressions do not suit me. i 
ro. Although the world may be wicked, is there a man who 
can console himself for it by the pleasure of this knowledge? 
ir. I do not believe there are many. 12, I do not believe 
there have ever been any. 13. Whoever laughs* will have to 
deal with' me. 14. Those who have no business* make them- 2 
selves some. 

jt. ' SToii aSailG ft. * pi. 



LVI 

I, What is a revolution? 2. I should like to know what a 
revolution is. 3. Let us see what it is. 4. Ask England what 
it is. 5. A revolution is in itself an immense and unknown 
disorder. 6. The revolution of r688 was to inflict on society z 
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great ills and great crimes. 7. England must have' dreaded 
the revolution. 8. Every revolution ought to be put off until 
the hour of absolute necessity. 9. Unless a sensible people 
can escape it, a revolution is to be dreaded." 10. To under- 
5 stand and to put in practice what God has taught us in the 
events of life, that is our salvation, ri. What sadder than 
that' event? 12. Such an event is to be feared.' 13. Let us 
escape such an unexpected' event, 14. I no longer see any 
other way of saving our faith, our rights, and our honor. 

10 15. Let us. resign ourselves to it only at the last extremity. 
r6. Would to heaven* that this were the last of his crimes! 
17. Unless England had remembered it, she would never have 
been able to escape the new revolution. 18. England thought 
it her duty' to escape it. 19. The events we remember are 

15 dear to us. zo. Remember all God has taught you in the 
events of life. 

1 past indef, of devoii. * à iBtonter. * cf. XX, note 4. * cf. XXIV, 



I. The moon has just risen in the east. 2. If the moon had 
just risen, it would no longer have been dark in the plain. 
3. The old man was thinking of nothing ; he was hardly dream- 

Ï0 ing. 4. Let us go out before it is broad daylight. 5. Every- 
body had gone out before it was dark. 6. All dangers have 
vanished. 7. If she had not fallen asleep she would have 
fainted. 8. Tell him your name, that he may know what you 
have just been doing. 9. He was afraid that his name was 

Î5 known.' 10. Who knew his name? No one. 1 1. When I am 
in the country I get up early.' lï. She would have got up 
early, if she had not fallen asleep. 



'avoid passive, ^de boni» heme. ,ooqIc 
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LVIII 



I. Happy they who have no history ! 2. It would be as 
welP to say, happy they who have no country. 3. Man without 
shelter' is a bird without a nest. 4. It is false to say that a 
country is not a history. 5, How ungrateful we are ! 6. For 
what arc we destined? 7, What is man's ideal? 8. To know 5 
the enthusiasm of victory, that is man's ideal. 9. To be or not 
to be, that is the question. 10. We must take care not to 
deceive ourselves. 1 1 . Defense * being permitted, it is not true 
that murder * is too. 1 2. Far from envying those who have no 
history, pity them. 13. Of what are you complaining'? 14. I 10 
do not believe that he has occasion' to complain. , 15. She 
has complained of the fact that' you have no history, 16. The 
morning's promises' are not like" the evening's. 17. Memory" 
and experience" make" man wise, 18. Let us never com- 
plain of the fact that we have a past, 15 

1 antuit Taodtalt * abti. ' dffenae, I. * meurtre, m. ' ae plaindre. 
* avoir lien. ' ce que. ' parole, f. * reBsembler. ^ omit article. " nsage. 

LIX 

I. Opinion is the monument of virtue with' men. 2. You 
ought not to speak in that way.' 3. It needs only one spark* 
to kindle* a big fire. 4. Let us set out before the moon rises. 
J. In vain does one get up early,* when one has the name of 
sleeping late in the morning.' 6. Although the gentle glimmer 20 
had lengthened out as it descended, nothing was distinguished.'' 
7. What a dark night ! 8. One can only be of one party' or of 
the other ; there is no* middle course. *° 9. The more the fire is 
condensed,' the redder it is. 10. There must be ups" and downs 
in life. II. The moon has just risen, without our suspecting it. 25 

I chec. ^ de la eorte, ' f tincelle, f. < allumer. ' matin. ' la graaae 
matinée, 'refleji. 'parti, m. 'point l" omil. l' do haat. ^l . 
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LX 



I. How many places are there where complete frankness 
would become ridiculous? 2. There are many, 3. Have there 
always been many? 4. There always have been and there 
always will be. 5. Frankness would have become ridiculous, 
5 if it had been permitted. 6. It is good sometin^es to tell all 
we' have in our' hearts.' 7. She was frankness itself. 8. I do 
not know in what I can have displeased her, but I do know 
what displeases me in her. 9. Hope for no more frankness 
from her who has given herself up* to the court.' 10, That 
10 is what it is to* come into' the world at the right time ; if the 
cardinal reappeared to-day he would not stir up' ten women 
of Palis. 

'on. *def.arl. 'sing. 'sellTrer. 5cont,f *quede. 'à, 'ameater. 



LXI 

I. It is much more difficult to give taste to those who have 
none than to form the taste of those who have some. 2. The 

15 time which elapsed 'from* the fall' of the Roman empire until 
the capture* of Constantinople by Mohammed II, is called 
the Middle Ages. 3. He'who owes is wrong. 4. All meoare 
destined to die. 5, Unless we take more of a hking for history, 
we shall have no serious reading. 6. What can one imagine 

20 more serious than history? 7. Everybody has turned aside 
from the Middle Ages. 8. If the history of the Middle Ages 
bad been more to my taste, I should not have turned away 
from it. 9, This road is very dangerous,* keep away from it. 
10. I have always heard the past slandered. 

' s'iconlBi. ' dcpqls. * chate, f . * piise, f . '* omit. * dangMenz. 

D,g,t,ioflB,GoOgk 
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LXII 

1. A living' dog is better than a dead lion. 2. TTie lion, 
surfeited with slaughter, begins to contemplate the dead 
bodies with which he has strewn the plain. 3. The whole 
plain was strewn with the bodies of the lambs be had torn to 
pieces. 4. The hunger he has -appeased will never return. 
5. He must have been hungry, for he has torn to pieces more 
than a hundred lambs. 6. He ' who has not seen that, has never 
seen anything. 7. With eyes half closed, she had already 
begun to dream' of all that bad happened* around her. 
8. Lions have lai^e^ heads.' 9, Good blood' can not lie. i 
10. Was there ever a lion who was not hungry? 

' vivant. ' omit. ' aoager i. 'se passer. ° place after noon. • sing. 
'omit def. art. 

LXIII 

1. Whoever says that he does not fear to face death, lies. 

2. Is there a man who pretends to face death without dread? 

3. There is not a single man who does not fear to die, but there 
are many who pretend to face death without dread. 4. Let i 
us never pretend to face it without dread. 5. If we had pre- 
tended to face it without dread, we should have been mis- 
taken. 6. War and death go together. 7. Your duty is great ; 
dare ^ to face it. 8, Time destroys everything. 9. I shall keep 
him from going out * in such weather as this.' 10. The rain * 2 
keeps folks from walking" in the garden. 11, The human 
race* is destined to become better, 12. Unless the human 
race is destined to become better, I shall not know what to 
do, 13, Let us fulfill our duty, 14. There is nothing more 
dangerous than a long life filled with vain undertakings.' i 
15. Lying is shameful. 

'oB«i. 'près. subj.oE sortir with ne. 'pai Is temps qui! fait, 'pluie, f. 
'espèce himialiie. 'entreprise, Ï. y, ,,.,,,. ., OoOqL' 
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LXIV 



I. She must have been right, for everybody has always 
believed her. 2. Unless she had been right, nobody would 
have believed her, 3. War^ and pity do not agree.* 4. The 
senses are kinds of instruments * which it is necessary to learo 
5 how * to use." 5. Somebody *has said that a hero is a robber • 
who does at the head of an army what a robber does all alone. 
6. Virtue would not go so far, if vanity' did not keep it com- 
pany.' 7. Wait until "she has" returned. 8. Iknowwhatyou 
are expecting.^' 9. If this heroism were to go so far, we should 
10 have to await the miracle. 10. Let us look forward*' to the 
miracle. 



LXV 

I. If you want to know a man, you will have to follow him 
into his study, into the midst of his family. 2. If he had wanted 
to know this public man, he would have had to follow him 

15 there. 3. What does history describe? 4, It describes a man's 
clothes much more than his personality. 5. You ask me why? 
6. You ought to know. 7, History describes men only when 
they are on exhibition, when they have arranged to be seen. 
8, It is better to come to some agreement ' than to go to law.* 

20 9- Washington and Napoleon were two great generals; the 
former was an American, the latter a Frenchman. 10. Often 
he' who chooses takes the worst,* 11. Let us follow the 
actions which history has described, 12. If we had followed 
them, we should have succeeded in knowing public men. 



B'airangar. ' plaider. 
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LXVI 



I. If we had icnounced the reality of power, it would be 
playing a dangerous game to want to retain the appearances 
of it. 2. His misfortunes have finally^ overwhelmed him. 
3, However strong you may be, the powers which have just 
been bora will completely' overwhelm you. 4. Every rational 5 
man ought rather to avoid honorary rights than to seek them. 
5. It is only the powers which have arrived at manhood which 
may allow themselves the use of them. 6. One cannot forget 
one's ills, but one may sometimes avoid them. 7. Let us 
defend ourselves from the blows of hatred. 8. It is better to 'o 
defend one's self than to run away.' 9. I forbid * you to speak 
of it. 10, If she had been able to defend herself, she would 
never have run away. 

' acherei de followed by inf. " se lanTer. 



LXVII 

I. Criticism is only the art of choosing between several lies,^ 
2. Are you a writer? I am. 3, What impression have you 15 
received from the things you have seen? 4. What is there 
more interesting in a work of art than the transfomiation of 
the real? 5, The faults he has committed are very amusing, 
6. He who entertains ' thee with * the faults of others * enter- 
tains others with thine, 7. However scrapulous' one may be 20 
in love, one pardons more faults than in friendship, 8, That is 
not worth the trouble of speaking about. 9. Unless her fail- 
ings fomi a part of herself, they will never appear excusable. 
10. I should like to know how she has given way to them. 



D,g,t,ioflB,GoOgk 
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LXVIII 



I. Cunning sometimes gets the better of reason. 2. The 
best planned ' trick may harm * its inventor,' 3. The majority 
of men do not know how to bear the injustice of others, 
4. The trick wUl succeed, provided it does not harm its 
S inventor. 5. If all hearts were frank and just, the majority of 
virtues would be useless. 6. Weariness entered* the world 
through laziness.' 7. True philosophy is to see things such as 
'they are. 8. She must not get out of society before she is able 
to bear the injustice of others. 9. I believe I am able • to get 
10 out of it 10. How powerful ' interest is and how bold ' it is, 
when it can cover itself with the cloak' of religion I 

^ooidlB. 3 nulle a. 'InveDteui. ^past îndef. ^paiesse, f. 'inf. 



LXIX 

r. Peace cannot be bought.^ 2. There would never be any 
war, if peace could be bought. {Express in two ways.) 3. Italy, 
matured by its very sufferings, was more advanced than France. 

15 4. Even its revolutions had matured it. 5. Tell me how these 
two worlds have clashed. 6. If they had not clashed, there 
would not have been any sparks. 7. It is absurd that two 
different centuries, separated thus by time, should appear con- 
temporary. 8. Let us fly away ° on the wings of time. 9. We 

20 know that this Renaissance of which we are speaking was pre- 
pared * by the first Renaissance which followed ' the crusades." 
10. It takes' time for' reputations to mature. 

' reflex. ' s'envoler. ' piiparet, past indef. * past indef. * croisade, 
'falloir, ''pom qae with subj. /-- , . ,1 -, 
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LXX 
I. The mountains of Asia' are the highest that are known.' 

2. The evening shadows have been falling for half an hour. 

3. Would you like to know what we are? 4. We aceonlyswal- 
lows who nest a season in the spaces between * these stones. 
5. In some few centuries the generations who shall come to 
visit these monuments will be buried in their turn in forget- 
fulness.* 6. If we ask ourselves for whom and by whom these 
monuments have been built, we shall not be able to answer 
ourselves. 7. The dust that we have trampled on knows more 
about it than we. 8. I shall have ^ a house built in the country, i 
9. I have her write every morning. 10. I have her read history 
every day. 1 1. One swallow does not make a summer.* 

' TAiia. ' avoid pass. * da. ' ontdL * itàtt. 



LXXI 

I. Genius is nothing else' but an aptitude' for patience.' 
z. If. the men of genius of all countries had understood one 
another, they would have respected one another. 3. A good 15 
fox does not eat his neighbor's chickens.* 4. The stork is the 
symbol' of piety* and gratitude,' because it is said that it 
feeds' its father and mother in their old age.* 5. These two 
regions, separated by the everlasting barrier of the Rhine, have 
been strangers to each other for centuries. 6. What a contrast ao 
between minds developed in solitude and those formed by 
society! 7. Is there anything which bears witaess to this 
difference? 8. The literature, arts, and religion of the two 
nations bear witness to it. g. I should not have believed her, 
if she had not made herself understood. 10. The philosophy 25 
that I have just read does not always make itself understood, 

1 autre cbOM. ' aptitude, f . ■ patisDca, f. ' poul«, f . ' symbole, m. 
* piété, f. ' leconiiaiiBûiM, i. 'DomiiT. *TieiIlB«M, l. ,ili.>4k' 
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LXXII 



I. One ought not to speak of one's self. 3. To amuse one's 
self is to play another's part. 3. Let him amuse himself all 
day long, if he wants to. 4. I shall keep you from amusing' 
yourself, unless you do your duty. 5. It would not be hard to 
5 show * them that comedy, among the ancients, took * its origin * 
from religion. 6. No one can turn from one's self without 
putting one's self in another's place. 7. If she had put herself 
in another's place, she would have had to play his part. 8. The 
Middle Ages had their comedy just as ' we have ours. 9. Let 
10 us play with life like children. 10. She has always played her 
part in the little scenes we have acted. 

'd. LXIIl,note:. 'iBlrevoir. *pastindef. 'origbia. *dsmtaiieqiw^ 



LXXIII 

I. Science had remained for him covered with that dark veil 
that education alone can raise. 2. The ancient cities that he 
has built in his imagination can no longer come to his aid. 

15 3. If he could have raised the clouds which had thickened 
before his eyes, he would have liked nothing better than to see 
those ancient cities, built and grown in his imagination, 4. Let 
us never raise the veil with which we have covered the past. 
5. However uncertain the future may be, you always have the 

ÎO past which can come to your aid. 6. However dark the past 
may have been, there is nothing more uncertain than the 
future. 7. Ancient cities and dead nations have been passing 
in my mind for hours. 8. I prefertorevivedeadnationsrather' 
than to rebuild old cities. 9. The fire has gone out,* 10. Love 

15 me, love ' my dog. 

lomit. * ■'étciodle. * iirho lenses me, Imia .. . A. 
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LXXIV 



I. Do you believe that there is a true history of France? 
2, I do not believe that there is. 3. There never has been 
any and I do not believe that there ever will be. 4. Such a 
history would have to reproduce faithfully the ideas, feelings, 
and customs of the men who have handed down to us the s 
name we bear and whose fate has prepared ours. 5 . Whatever 
may be the fate that has prepared his, he must submit' to it 
6. Each age has its customs. 7. Although the true history of 
France is still buried in the dust of contemporary chronicles, 
there is no one who knows how to get it out of them. 8. He 10 
thought it his duty' to get it out of them. 9. The truth is not 
always good to tell. 10. History has already become popular, 
a cf. XXVI, note Ï. 



LXXV 

I. Some one has said that two eyes are better than one. 
2. What do you think about it? 3. I think they are, but I do 
not believe that four eyes are better than two. 4. Do you 15 
believe a woman ought to know so many things? 5. I do not 
believe she can know too many. 6. Our fathers did not want 
women to know too many things. 7. To be willing is to be 
able. 8. Although she had no trousseau, she was very well 
dressed.' 9. He who leaves* your conversation satisfied with* 10 
his wit is so with you. 10. It is easier* for a camel* to pass 
through the eye* of a needle than for a rich man' to enter the 
kingdom* of heaven.* 

•pi. 
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I. I always think of my duty. z. Everybody used to think 
of her. 3. Let us go to them. 4. We have written to him and 
to her. 5, This knife is not yours ; I gave it to Ait». 6. Who 
will do it? I, 7. I used to make her study every morning. 
58.1 make her read history every day. 9. They made him eat 
it. 10. I shall have a dress made. 11. Give him some good 
apples, iz. It is true. 13. It rains. 14. It is cold. 15. It 
is four o'clock. 16. It was I who did it. 17. Itisshe; itiswe; 
it is they. 18. It is your friends who said so. 19. Seeing is 
10 beheving. zo. Living is suffering, zi. To be willing is to be 
able. zz. It is good to study. Z3. It is shameful to lie. 
24. People do not always say what they think. 25. French is 
spoken here. 

II 
I. One ought always to do one's duty. z. How many friends 

IS have you? 3. I have several, but my brother has more than I. 
4, Have you any money? 5. I have enough. 6. Send her to 
me. 7. Do it. 8. Tell it to him; do not tell it to them. 
9. Let us go away. 10. Go away. 11. Do not go away. 
12. Give me some. 13. Givehersome; do not give him any. 

20 14. Speak to them about it. 15. Let us go there. lâ. Donot 
go there. 17. I should like to go there some day. 18. Are 
the children at school? 19. They have been there, but they 
are no longer there. 20. Do you come from there? zi. Yes, 
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I do. 22. Take me there. 23. Take us there; do not take 
them there. 24. If you have any good books send them to 
me.becausel am going to Paris next summer. 25. Ishallsend 
them to you there. 

Ill 
I. I have seen everything, but he has seen nothing. 2. She 5 
has talked much, but she has sung well. 3. I have plenty of 
money; do you need any? 4. Is he a soldier? 5. He used 
to be, but he no longer is. 6. Are you happy? We are. 
7. Are you a mother? I am. 8. Are you the mother of this 
child? lamnot. g.Herelam! 10. There she is I 11. There 10 
they are I 12. Do you want any books? 13. Here are some 1 
14. I am thinking of myself. 15. He and I will do it. 16. I 
diditmyself. 17. She said so herself . 18. They did so them- 
selves. 19. Each one for himself, so. They cut off his leg. 
31. She took his hand. 22. She has broken her arm. 23. We 15 
have cut our fingers. 34. My sister would have broken her 
neck, if she had fallen. 25. She has cut herself. 

IV 
I. Where are your sisters? Here are mine ! 2. I have just 
seen your house and his; where is theirs? 3. Their army is 
superior to ours. 4. I was not thinking of your brother, I was 20 
thinking of hers. 5. The friend to whom you were speaking 
has just arrived. 6. The house before whose door I saw the 
crowd was his. 7. There is the man of whom we have just 
been speaking. 8. The friend with whose father I came from 
France has just left England. 9. She whose death we mourn 25 
used to be happy, 10. The children to whose father I have 
written are no longer here, 11, The girl to whose brother you 
were speaking is to go to France to-morrow morning. 12. The 
doctor's wife whom you know has been sick a week. 13. The 
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little boy whose father I know is to go to school to-morrow. 
14, My aunt's dog which used to bite everybody has been 
killed. 15. What is done is done. 16. What you say is not 
true. 17. I always do what pleases me. iS. Do what I tell 
S you. 19. He will do all I tell him. 20. I do not know of what 
you are speaking. 21. Do you know of what I am thinking? 
22. That is what I was speaking of. 23, I will give you what 
you have need of. 24. Here is the gentleman we saw last 
evening. 25. There is the lady we met yesterday. 



10 I. All that is here belongs to my mother. 2. Everything he 
says is true. 3. She began to sing, which made us smile. 

4. The king was wearing an old hat, which made us laugh, 

5. This poor beggar has nothing to live on. 6. The city in 
which I live is smaller than you think. 7. The house he came 

15 out of is hers. 8. Have you seen the queen? Which one? 

9. What queen have you seen? 10. There are the books. 

Which ones ? 11. What windows have you opened ? 12. What 

a pity! 13. What a fine day! 14. There are two sisters. 

Which one is the prettier? 15. Whose books are these? 
20 16. Tell me whose these books are. 17. What is your opinion ? 

18, To which of these girls did you show the pictures? 

19. I showed them to the one of whom we were speaking 
yesterday. 20. Tell them who said so. 21. Tell her who it 
was, 22. Who is it? 23. What is it? 24. Whom did you 

25 see? 25. What did you do? 26. You know whom I saw. 

VI 
I. Of whom are you speaking? 2. I should like to know of 
whom he is thinking? 3. Of what are you speaking? 4. I know 
what it is. 5. What is happening? 6. Let us tell him what 
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was happening. 7. I do not know what to do. 8. What is 
death? 9. What isthat? 10. Tell me what life is. 11. What 
finerthan that picture ! 12. What ! you do not believe her? 
23. This street is longer than that one, but that one is broader 
than this one. 14. This queen is the one to whom the jewels 5 
were given, 15. Which chair do you prefer, die straw one or 
the wooden one? 16. Happy they who have no history. 
17. He who is content is happy. 18. Those who live shall 
see. 19. Time is money, zo. I am the state, zi. I do not 
like that, but I hke this. 22. I was speaking of James, not of 10 
his brother^ the former is a doctor, but the latter is lazy. 
23. Man is mortal. 24. Virtue makes mankind happy. 
Z5. Everybody likes coffee. 

VII 

I. Dogs are more faithful than cats. z. The king entered 
with hat in hand. 3. With tears in her eyes, she raised her 15 
hands to heaven. 4. She has blue eyes. 5. Horses have long 
tails. 6. I have a headache and my brother has a toothache. 

7. The soldier was standing before the door with gun in hand. 

8. Half the army is dead. g. England is smaller than France. 
10. General Washington never forgot his soldiers. 11. King to 
Louis was fond of hunting. 13. Among the English everybody 
writes. la EngUsh, 13. Good morning, Professor I 14. I shall 
see you Saturday, ig. We go to church Sundays. 16. Henry IV, 
thekjng of France, loved his country more than life. 17. The 
more one sees him, the more one likes him. 18. The more 25 
money one has, the more friends one has. 19. The less money 
one has, the less friends one has. zo. The more people know, 
the less they talk. ai. The less you know, the more you talk. 
22. Let us drink water. 23. Never drink any wine, drink only 
water. 24. Some doctor told you so, 25. A few friends were 30 
waiting for us. lm,-,;.;: j,Goi.>*^k' 
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VIII 



I, Lend me any book whatever. 2. Whoever says so lies. 
3. Any child will tell you so, 4. Every woman knows that. 
5. He has nothing but ideas. 6. This poor child has neither 
father nor mother. 7. We have neither relatives nor friends. 
5 8. Such things are strange. 9. We have other ideas. 10. I shall 
show you some pretty things, ii. I am an American. 12. You 
believed him an Englishman, didn't you? 13. She was a 
queen. 14. He became a priest. 15. They will make him a 
prince. 16. I have told you so a hundred times. 17. Such 

10 a thing is to be feared. 18. Such an unexpected event is 
to be feared. 19. I like the gold watches and the silver ones. 
20. Rich and poor are equal before God. 21. Everybody 
honors the red, white, and blue. 22. How old she is! 23. How 
good you are! 24. There is always something beautiful in 

15 nature. 25. Is there anything new? 



IX 

I. There is nothing new. 2. I promise you to say nothing. 
3. I beg you to speak to nobody. 4. I hardly need any 
money. 5. He never eats fish. 6. We have never seen a 
lion. 7, I beg you to sing only once. 8. Have you ever seen 

20 a bear? 9, I have seen only two of them. 10. I have never 
seen any of them. 11. We have eaten only bread. 12. The 
doctor told me never to go there. 13. Nobody has seen her. 
14. I have heard nothing, but I have seen everything. 15, I 
advise you not to buy any more of them. 16. I promise you 

15 not to sell any more of them. 17. He intends to go there 
only once. 18. She has seen nobody. 19. How long have 
you been here? 20. I have been here a fortnight, ai. How 
long shall you stay in Paris? 22. I shall stay there several 
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months. 23. As soon as you have finished your lesson, go for 
a walk. 24. As soon as he arrives tell him to wait, 25. Never 
any money, never any ftiends. z6. No more money, no more 

friends. 



r. Like tree, like fruit. 2. Like master, like servant. 3. 1 
am afraid I am to go to school to-morrow. 4. 1 do not believe 
that it is better to betray one's country than to die. 5. The 
king wanted him to do it. 6. I was not afraid she would go 
away. 7. Whoever you may be and whatever you do, do your 
best. 8. Although it is cold, let us go for a walk. 9. Unless 1 
she knows how to swim, I shall keep her from going with 
them. 10. Were it to cost him his life he would do it, 
II. May she be happy! 12. He complains that you are 
always right. 13. We complain of the fact that he is. always 
wrong. 14. Is there a king who knows how to govern his 1 
people? 15. There is not a single man who can say that he 
is always happy. 16. That is the best story I have ever read. 
17. Let us wait until it is dark, 18. Let us return before it 
rains. 19. However great you may be, pity the poor, 20, What- 
ever riches you may possess, remember the poor. 21. Pro- 2 
vided you have done your best, nobody will blame you. 22. If 
you do not succeed, blame only yourselves. 23. Let one 
remember all God has taught him in the events of life. 24. If 
he had remembered it, he might have avoided his misfortunes. 
25. The queen is dead, long live the queen 1 z 
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id English. 



i to, for, at, in. 

■budoimai to renounce, give up. 

■Unu IB. gulf, chasm, unfathom- 
able depth. 
' aUmei {•') to be lost, sink. 

abondamment copiousljr. 

abord m. approach ; d' — , at first. 

aboidn to ^iproach. 

■bootll to end. 

abaoibant -• msting. 

■bsoitxt to snaltow up, engross. 

«betialt -e abstract, abstruse. 

abattide preposterous, absurd. 

abaniditj/ absurdity. 

■bnsn to take advantage of, mis- 
use, abuse. 

■ccablet to crush, overwhelm, ruin. 

accent ir. pronunciation, accent. 

accepter to submit to, accept. 

•ccommodar (■') to adapt one's self, 
to be satisfied with. 

aecotd IB. s^eement, good under- 
standing: d' — , agreed, in hat- 

«ccordei to give, grant, 
•ccoidei (•') to agree, 
aceontumd -• accustomed, used. 
acHunaler to amass, heap up. 
achetai to buy, purchase. 



•Gh;*n to proceed to, finish, 
complete ; — de + inf. ^com- 
pletely to . . . 

acqniiii to obtain, acquire. 



actka/ action, deed, act. 
adieu m. farewell, good-by. 
admlMt to admire. 
adreaMi {•') to ask one's self (a 

question), appeal to. 
affaiblii to weaken. 
«fUiblir (•') to grow weak, flag, 

aSairayi business, matter, concern ; 

avoir — t to have to deal with ; 

fairs son—, to suit one. 
affectai to affect. 
aSactlon f. affection, love, fond- 

■fbeux -se frightful, 
■fbontet to face- 
afln que in order that, 
ftge Bi. age, time of life, 
•glr to act; 11 ('agit de it is a 
question of. 

agneau m. lamb. 

agrandir to advance, improve, 
elevate, l.,,,,-,;: „Goo*^k' 
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■ids/I help, aid. 
«igle m. eagle. 
BiEDiUe/. needle, 
aile/ wing, 

ailleurs elsewhere ; d' — , besidee. 
aimer to love, like, be fond of ; 
— mieux to prefer. 

such is the case; pour — dlrsso 

air m. appearance, air ; en plein — , 

m the open air. 
■Ih/ ease ; à 1' — , freely, easily. 
allé -« easy. 
ajouter to add. 
•llégner to plead, state. 
alltmaud -e German, 
aller to go ; faire — , to set going, 

to keep up; *e lalMer— ^i to 

give way to. 
allongei to stretch. 
allusion / allusion ; faire — 4 to 

allude to, hint at. 
aloie then ; — mime qua even when. 
altérer to distort. 



amai m. crowd, lot, mob. 

ambitioa/ ambition. 

âme/ soul. 

amertume/ bitterness, grief. 

ami m. friend. 

•mitU/ friendship. 

amoni "i. love. 

amionr-propie m. self-esteem. 

amusant -e amusbg. 

■n m. year; avoir sept ana to be 

analyae / analysis; ea deniUie — , 

after aU. 
uulyisr to analyze. 



andeD -ne oM, ancient, former, 
ange m. angel. 
Aaglsis m. Englishman. 
ADgletsrre/ England, 
jwimfi m, atûmal. 



■ (■') 1 






stirred with courage, 
annales///, annals. 
Bnnje/ year ; d' — en — , from year 

annuler to render powerless, to 

antérieur -« past, previous. 

•ntiqae ancient, old. 

antiqnlti/ antiquity. 

apaisementim. peace, recondlialion. 

apaiser to appease, satisfy. 

apercevoir to see, perceive. 

■ppaialtre to appear. 

appareil «. show, display, fuss. 

apparence / semblance, appear- 
ance; en — , apparently, 

apparition/ apparition, vision. 

appeler to call. 

appelsr (■') to be called, be. named. 

applaudir to applaud, approve. 

apporter to bring. 

apprécier to appreciate. 

apprendre to learn, teach. 

apprêtai to prepare. 

apprivoiser to tame. 

approche / coming, approach, 
advance. 

approfondir to go to the bottom 
of, investigate, fathom. 

après next, after, afterwards. 

arMtialrement arbitrarily, 

aitne «, tree. 

arch»/ arch. 

aideni/ zeal, courage, heat. 
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self, 



M£«at m. silver, monejr. 
aigenté -s silvery. 
aigot m. slang. 
aiistodktU/ aristocrac]'. 
■ilBtocTatiqaa aristocratic, 
■imeyl arm, weapon. 
umsT to arm. 

aimai (■') to arm one's self. 
airaihel to pull up, pull out. 
■nBDger to prepare, settle upon. 
Bitangei (a') lo prepare one' 
come to some agreement. 
■^rêtei (■*) to stop. 
utUré -e backward, behindhand. 

artJB. art. 

article m. subject, question, 

artlate m. artist. 

aspect m. appearance, look, aspect. 

aaaemblei (■') to come together, 

aiBeolT (■') to sit down. 

■liai enough. 

■aaiater (1) to be present at, look 

on at. 
awoD^uemeiit hi. drowsiness. 
«Honidit (a') (o be muffled, 
attachei to join, attach, 
atteinte/ blow, injury. 
attendre: •' — i to expect, look 

forward to. 
atteater to bear witness to. 
attiiall m. pomp, show. 
attdban to ascribe, attribute. 






ancon -i any, no, no 
aajooidlini today. 
BDpaiaTant before. 
aupiia by 1 — de beside. 









i'eU; 



dntlt il would be as well. 
antatn m. author, 
antoor around. 
ant» other, else, another, 
aatiefoia formerly, in former times ; 

d* — , bygone, of former limes, 
antrul m. another, others, other 

avuca /. advance; d' — , before- 

■Tancé -e advanced, forward. 

■Tant before, 

•vec with ; d' — , from. 

avenir m. future. 

aveugle blind. 

aviler (■') to be degraded, to 

undervalue one's self. 
aviser (■') to take it into one's 

aviver to stir, brighten, 

there are ; — beao + /»/ in vain 



o be right ; qo'evei-vona ? what 
a the matter with you ? 
oer to confess. 



bande/ gang, troop. 

banall to do away with. 

barbate mf. barbarian. 

buiière/ barrier. 

baa -se low ; ici-baa here below, on 
earth ; dn baat en — , from top to 
bottom ; tout —, in a low voice. 

bas-foDd m. valley, lowland. 



bataille/ battle. 
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bltlT to build. 

battle lo beat ; — 1« pavé to roam 

about the streets. 
bean, bal, b«Ue lin e, beautiful, charm- 
ing ; aïdr f- inf. in vain. . . ; 

bel esprit man of wit, wit. 
beaatuap much, many, 
beaut*/ beauty, loveliness, 
bégaiement m. lisping, stammering. 
Unir to bless. 
betCMQ m. cradle, 
besoin m. need ; «voir — , to need. 
bSte/ beast, 
bien well, very much ; eb — ! well 

now I — entendu of course ; — 

que although, 
bien m. good, blessing, property. 

wealth. 
bien-être m. welfare, comfort. 
bienséance /. propnety, decorum ; 

8tr* da la — , to be the part of 

good breeding. 
bientSt soon, 
bllmable blâmable, 
blanc-che white. 
blancblr to whiten, bleach, shine, 



bUaphématani m. blasphemer. 

blé m. com. 

bien -e blue. 

binette/ light production, 

boia m. wood. 

bon -ne good ; de bonne heure early. 

bonlieiir m. happiness. 

bord «. coast, edge. 

border to skirt. 

bone/, mud. 

boule/ ball. 

bout m. end, point. 

bontellle/ jar, bottle. 



braiae/ embers. 

btaTer to face, brave. 

brebis/ sheep. 

bretelle/ suspender, brace. 

biUlei to shine, glow, show off. 

briser to break. 

bronie, m. bronze, bronzework. 

bruit m. noise. 

bmme/ mist, haze. 

bmnir to darken. 

brusquement all at once, suddenly, 

unexpectedly. 
but m. object, goal, end in view. 



«•bals/ intrigue. 

eabaret m. wine-shop. 
cabinet m. study, office. 
cacher to hide. 
cacbot m. dungeon, 
cadavre m. dead body. 
café m. coflee. 
cage/ cage. 

calme sedate, serene, calm, 
campagne/ counliy. 
capable capable, competent. 
capacité/ capacity, extent, 
car for, because. 

cntacttte m. character, type, hand- 
writing, 
carnage m. slaughter. 

cause/ reason, cause ; 1 — da be- 
cause of. 

causer to chat, converse. 

«e, cet, cette, ces (adj^ (his, that, 
these, those. 

(B, c' {proK:\ this, that, it, he. she, 
theyj c'eit-i-dite that is to say; 
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ca qui, ca qne which, what ; da 
qua from the fact thai, at II 
fact (hat. 



ceci this. 

cela that. 

céleata divine, heavenly, celestial 

celai, celle, etc. (he one, that one, 

those, he, she, they. 
centaine^, a hundred or so. 
ceicle m. society, circle, club. 
ciréniMile/. ceremony, fuss, ado. 
certain -e certain, sute. some. 

ceaaai to stop, cease, 

chscnD -a each, every one. each one. 

chambre/ room, chamber. 

champ m. field. 

chance/ chance, opportunity. 

chanaon/^ song. 

«hant m. song. 

chanter to sing. 

cbaDtant t». singer, 

cbaM m. chaos, confusion, disorder. 

chapeaa m. hat. 

chaque each, every. 

ehaigt -a laden, heavy. 

chaiitf/ charity. 

charmant -a charming, delightful, 

pleasing, 
channe m. spell, charm, fascination. 
chaaae/ hunt, hunting, chase. 
chat fli. cat. 

chfttiment m. punishment. 
chef-d'œuTie m. masterpiece. 
chemlD m. road, way. 
chemlae/ shirt. 
cher -iie dear. 
clieicher to seek ; — k to endeavor, 

try. atrive- 



chaval Bt. horse. 

chevalerie/ chivaliy. 

Chez among, with, 

choc m. clashing, collision, en- 

cbeisii to choose. 

cbolk m. choice ; — de predilection 

favorite choice, 
ehoae/ thing, case, matter, fact; 

qoelqaa — , m. something. 
chrttten -ne Christian. 
ChilBt IB. Christ. 
chllBtUuiJama m. Christianity, 
chionlqae/ chronicle, 
chronologie/ chronology, 
clel m. heaven, sky, air ; fan du — , 

lightning, 
cigogne/ slork. 
GlmetliTe in. churchyard, ceme- 

cinquante Ef ly. 
drcanlocDtion/ circumlocution. 



elvU -a civil. 

ciTlllMtioD/ civilization. 
ciTlUsei to civilize, 
dalt -e clear. 
clarté/ light. 
claase/ class. 

s classic. 

comer, nook ; — d' ilecUon 



eoltn/ anger; tout en — 
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combattie to contend with, oppose, 

light against. 
combisii how many, how much, 
comblei to fill in. 
eoméii»/. comedy, 
comlqae comical. 




juitable. 



ie/. company, society. 
COmpsiei to compare. 
eompensBtJony; compensalion. 
compllatloii/. compilation. 
Complaiie (ae) to delight in. 
complet -ète complete, perfecl. 
complètement fully, thoroughly, 

completely, 
comporter to require, admit of. 
compoitel (n) to behave, act. 
compoaei to make up. 
composer (se) to be made up of, 

be composed. 

f. composition. 
o understand. 
comprendre (se) lo be understood, 

lo undefStand each other, 
compte in. acco 

to call to a 






conceit m. union, harmony ; de — , 

in hatinony, tt^ether. 
CMidtoyen m. fellow-citizen. 



coDClnFB to infer, to conclude. 
coDdenaer (se) to be condensed, 
coaditioa/. condition, 
conduite/ conduct, 
conflaace / security, faith, confi- 

confondre (ae) to mingle, to be 
lost in. 

conforme conformable. 

confortable comfortable. 

confoB -e vague, jumbled, indis- 
tinct, confused. 

connaissance' /. knowledge, ac- 
quaintance. 

connaître to be acquainted with, 
lo know. 

CODDU -e known. 

conquête/ conquest. 

conseil m. advice. 

conserreT to preserve, take care of. 

considérer to consider, view, look 



consist. 

consolation/ consolation, comfort. 
consoler to console, comfort. 
consoler (se) to console one's self, 
take comfort. 

-e complete, perfect. 

conatjuctenr m, maker, builder. 

I to build.f rame, construct. 

consult. 
contemplathui / contemplation, 

admiration, 
contempler to look at, view, gaze 

contemporain -e contemporary, con- 
temporaneous, 
eontemporsin in. contemporary, 
content -e satisfied. 
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contiiiiial -le constant, continual. 


conr»/ race, lilting. 




court -0 short, concise, brief. 


contlnnel to keep on, continue. 


coutume/ custom, habit ; avoir — 


contradictoire conflicting. 


de to be in the habit of, be 




accustomed to. 


compel, force. 


convrir to cover. 


eontiaire contrary, inconsistent. 


craindre lo fear. 


contitiie m. contrary; toot 1«— , 


«Binte/ fear. 


quite the contrary ; an — , on the 


créateur -trice creative. 


other hand, on the contrary. 


création/ creation. 




créature/ creature. 


contre against. 


cri m. cry, shout. 


contrée/ country, land, region. 


crlar to cry out. 


CDntribaM lo contribute. 


dime m. crime. 


controverse/ controversy. 


criminel -U criminal, unUwfuL 


convenir to agree, be befitting, 


dinitrs/ mane. 




crlae/ crisis. 




critique/ criticism. 


conveiution/ conversation. 


croire to believe. 




croiser to cross. 


copie/ copy. 


cmanté/ harshness, cruelty. 


coquin m. rascal, scamp. 


coiline/ kitchen. 


corp» m. body. 


culotter lo color, blacken. 


Corse/. Corsica. 


culte m. worship, cree± 


eortige m. retinue, crowd, procès- 


curiosité/ curiosity. 


c6tt m. side, direction; à — de 


D 


beside of ; de CO —, on this side ; 


d»»eet m. peril, danger. 


de tons cttfi everywhere, from 


âangareui -se dangerous. 


all quarters. 


dans in, into. 


con in. neck. 


date/, period, date. 


concher (se) to lie down, set. 


davantSKe more. 


coaler to flow. 


de of, from, about, with, at. 


conlanr/ color, tint. 


dé m. thimble. 


eonpaUe guilty, blâmable. 


débile feeble, weak. 


cooper to cut, carve. 


debout standing; ae tank—, to 




stand up. 


cotuant -e running. 


débris m. remains, tuin. 


coorir to run. 


déception / deception, deceit, 


conronni -e crowned. 


fraud. 
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dtehint to tear to pieces. 

dicld« to decide. 

dfclarai to declare, state, 

lUcoIoiet to discolor. 

décoier to adorn, dignify. 

décomager (m) to grow despond- 
ent, lose courage. 

découTaits /! discovery; à la — , 
reconnoitering. 

dictiet to cry down ; bring into 
discredit. 

dtcrire to describe. 

dtctvltn to wane, fall. 

Mdalgset to despise, disd^n. 

dédain m. disdain, scorn. 

dédommageT to compensate, make 

dMaite/ defeat. 

défaut m. shortcoming, fault, de- 
fect, lack. 
défendre to defend, 
defease /. defense. 
défier (■■) to distrust. 
définli to define. 
déflnli (se) to be defined, 
définitif -re decided, positive. 
défonmition / defonnalion, dis- 

défunt -s deceased. 

dégager (ae) to escape, evolve. 

degté m. degree. 

debon outside ; da — , from with- 

d^beyond; an -^ -.f a rth er, beyon d- 
délicat -• delicate, refined. 

déliée m. pleasure, delight, fl.f. 
demain m. to-morrow. 
demander to ask . 

démentit to contradict, show to be 
false. 



deml-ehalfjà— . half. 
demi-aièclB m. half a centuty. 
démocratique democratic, 
département m. county, district, 
dépendre to rest with, depend on. 
dépens»),//, expense. 
dé]!^^ / expense, expenditure, 

dépensier -été extravagant. 

déplaire to displease, be disagree- 
able ; a'en déplaise i . . . , with 
all due deference to . . . 

déplaire (se) to find it unpleasant, 
not to like. 

déposer to place, lay. 

dépiandre (te) to get away from. 

dériver to be derived. 
dernier -ere last, 
detriiie behind. 

descent, birth. 

ome down, descend, 
désert -e solitary, uninhabited, 
désert m. desert, solitude, wilder. 

désir m. desire, wish. 
désirer to long for, desire, wish. 
désordre m. disturbance, disorder. 
déumulB henceforth, in future, 
deasiner to trace, draw, draft, 

desBotis under ; ao-dessons de 

beneath, below. 
dessDS on, above; 

destin m. fate, destiny. 
destination /I destination, 
destinée/ lot. fatd Klglc 
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dMtinai to intend, destine, doom, 
ditall m. detail, minor point. 
déteimi&ei to ascertain, detennine. 
detanmBi to turn aside ; faire — , to 
make flow in a different direc- 

détonmet (se) to turn aside. 

dittMseyi misery, distress. 

ditrnire to destroy. 

daull m. mourning, grief, sorrow. 

deux two ; torn — , both. 

devant before, in the presence of. 

déralopper to develop. 

déreloppet (le) to grow. 

deyenit to become, 

d.eTitiei to guess. 

daroir to owe, ought, be due, to be 
lo, be destined to. 

deT<dl m. duty? 

déroad -e unselfish, trusted, de- 
voted. 

WTOuement m. self-sacrifice, devo- 

dévanai (m) to sacrifice one's self. 

dlalsgne m. dialogue. 

djctatnre/^ dictatorship. 

dlen m. God, god. 

Wlittaztf. difference. 

difiérant -e different. 

difficulté/, difficulty. 

diene worthy. 

dignité/, dignity, power. 

Si* to say, tell; I'sat-l-dire that 

is to say ; vouloir — , to mean, 
dire (m) to call one's self. 
direct -e direct. 
diacDurs m. dissertation, speech, 

language. 
iliapM -« cheerful. 
diipoiet to dispose. 



disposer (se) to have at one's d 

posai, prepare, get ready. 
diapoaitiai/ condition. 
dltqoe m. disc. 
dlMondi* (se) to dissolve, 
diatlact -e distinct. 
diatiBCtlon/ distinction, rank, ei 



to distinguish. 
districtian /. relief, diversion, in- 
terruption, 
distraire lo divert, disturb, dis- 

dlatribuet to supply, dispense. 
dit -e called, so-called ; propre- 

ment — , properly so called, 
dlvera -■ different, 

differently, 
(w) to amuse one's self. 



divia -e divine. 

divinité/, deity, divinity. 

diviser to separate, divide. 

dix ten, 

dodlo obedient, submissive, 

docta learned. 

dttDO m. dome. 

domeatlqae domestic. 

dMuiner to overlook, tower over. 

dompter to subdue. 

done then. pray. 

donner to give. 

dont of which, whose, with which, 

from which. 
doable twofold, double, 
dooloor/ grief, sorrow. 
doolonteiiz -m sorrowful, grievous. 
dootem. doubt; sani — , doubtless, 

dontenx -m doubtful, vague. 
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doux -ce sweet, mild, gentle. 
dramatique dramatic. 
dnme m. drama. 
diewar to draw up. 
dioit -e right, righteous. 
droit m. right ; Stre en — de i 
entitled to, have a right to. 
dlMllté/ duality. 
duel m. duel. 
Aaatf. dune, sand-hill. 
dm -e hard, painful. 
dorta/. length, duration, 
dynaitie/ dynasty. 



écart m. step aside ; &I' — ,byo 

self, in a lonely place, 
écarter to remove. 
icbecs tn. pi. chess. 
éclBlrf -e enlightened. 
éclaliM to light, light up. 
éclairet (■') to be lighted up, 
éclatant -e shining, radiant : nn 

Tide — , a howling wilderness. 
(cUpaai (■') to vanish, disappear, 

be eclipsed, 
école/ school. 
économie/ economy, thrift. 
écouler («') to glide by, elapse, 

pass, flow. 
écouter to listen to. 
écrkMlto crush. 

edit m. writing, work. 

écrivain «. writer. 

écueil m. reef, rock. 

éducation/ education. 

effacer to obliterate, erase, wipe 



«Hacer (s') to fade, vanish. 

effectiTement to be sure, indeed. 

effet tn. effect, consequence, re- 
sult ; en — , in fact, indeed. 

efficace effective, efficient. 

effort tn. effort. 

effrayant -e appalling, frightful, 
dreadful. 

eUtai ra. dread, dismay, fright. 

eSusiou/ shedding. 

également also, likewise. 

égard m. attention, consideration, 

égarer to mislead, to lead into 

égarer (a') to go astray, fall into 

égoïsme n. selfishness, egotism. 
égorgé -e slain, murdered. 
■b eh I oh ! — bien I well now I 
élancer (a') to shoot up. 
électioa/ choice ; coia d' — , chosen 

éléTation/. exaltation, dignity. 

élever to lift up, raise, educate. 

élever (b') to rise. 

ells she, her, it. 

éloigner (a') to leave, keep away 

from, turn from. 
éloquence/ oratory, eloquence. 
embarrassé -e perplexed, troubled, 
embellir (■') to be adorned, be 

embraaaer to embrace, take in, 

encircle, 
émotion / emotion, excitement, 

feelings. 
émouvant -e stirring, exciting, 
empêchar to ke^, hinder. 
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enployn to use, employ. 

emportBi locally along, cairyawajri 
1> — , lo prevail, to win the day. 

empieasement m. interest, atten- 
tion, zeal. 

empront m. loan. 

emprunter to borrow. 

en in, by, with, as, like. 

en (pron.) of it, for it, about it, 
about them ; some, any. 

encbalMment m. connection, serieB. 

enclore to fence in, enclose. 

encoie' still, yet, again. 

endotnlr (■') to fall asleep. 

endroit m. place, 

insrgiqae strong, vigorous. 

enfant «./, child. 

enJln at last, at length, 

enjamber to skip, stride over. 

•nleTet to lift, raise, 

ennemi m. enemy. 

ennni m. bother, vexation, weari- 

ennayer(B') to be bored, find it dull, 
énorme huge, immense. 
emichlr (a') to grow rich, 
aniemble together. 
euemble m. whole, mass. 
euMvelir lo bniy. 
ensuite then, afterwards, next, 
entendre to hear, understand. 
entendn -e understood ; Men — , of 

enthouiiaune m. enthusiasm ; un — 
quelconque some enthusiasm or 

entier -ère whole, entire. 

entièrement wholly. 

entraîner to carry away, to influ- 



eitre between. 

■ntt'igorf^ (■') to cut each other's 

throats, 
entrer to enter. 
entretien m. conversatioiL 
entreroir to catch a glimpse of, to 

see dimly, 
envahir to absorb, invade, 
envahlisant -e spreading . 
envie y: inclination, desire, longing, 
envier lo envy. 
enviMger to face, look on. 
envoyer to send. 
épaiiseur/^ thickness, 
ipalaiii (■') to thicken, 
ipargner lo spare. — 
épMH -e scattered. 
éplet to pry into. 
épisode m. episode. 
époque/, era, time, epoch. 
époaee/. wife. 
époux m, husband, 
émeuve/ trial, ordeal. 
éproovet to feel, experience, put 

to the test, 
équité/ justice, equity, 
esclave m. slave. 
eipaca m. space, distance, 
espèce/ kind, 

eepérance/ hope, expectation. 
espérer (o hope, 
espoir m. hope. 
esprit m. mind, wii, ghost; bel — , 

esquisse/ sketch, 
essayer to try, make an attempt, 
essentiel -le essential, 
estimable estimable. 
estimer to value, esteem, prize, 
consider. L)„-,;^,; cQoOqIc 
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éUblli to establish. 

Mkgé -e rising one above the other, 

in lines one after another. 
ftaUge m. display. 
Mat m. state, condition, profes- 

<tt m. summer. 

fteindn (■') to die, die out, go oat. 
Meiot •« dead, extinct. 
étcndie (s') to extend, 
étendu -« stretched out, broad, ex- 
étemel -le everlasting, eternal, 
étenellenunt ever, eternally. 
éteimtéyl immortality, eternity. 
ftlncaln to flash, sparkle, 
étincelle/ spark, 
étiquette/ label. 
étoile/ star. 

étonner (■') to be astonished. 
étonidinwBt rashly, heedlessly, 
étitnge strange, 
étranger -ère foreign, strange. 
étranger m. stranger, foreigner, 
(tie to be : en — de to be with. 
ttre HI. being, ejdstence. 
étroit -e narrow. 
étade/ study. 
étndier to study. 
Eniope/ Europe. 
■nropéen -ne European, 
évanouir (■') to vanish, fade away, 
'cnt, inctdenl. 

irately, strictly. 
•x»etltnd«/ accuracy. 
exagérer to magnify, exaggerate, 
exaltation/ en thusiasm.exallation, 
exalter (•') to become enthusiastic, 
be exalted. 



examen m. mquiiy. 

examiner to inquire ii 

excellent -e excellent, perfect, very 

excepté with the exception of, ex- 

exdUUon/. excitement, 
exclamatloa/ shout, exclamation, 
exclure to debar, shut out, ex- 

excnasble pardonable, excusable. 



exhaler to breathe fonh. 
exiger to require, demand, c 



life, 

exister to exist. 
expérience/ experience. 
expliquer to explain. 
exposer to show. 
expreaaion/ expression, 
exprimer to express, 
extérieur -e outward, exte 
extrémité/ extremity. 



fable/ fable. 

lace/ front, face ; en — , opposite ; 

en — de in the presence of, 

opposite, 
ladle easy, 
fafon / way, manner ; i la — de 

after the manner of, like, 
faction/ faction, political party. 
faculté/ quality, faculty, power, 
faible weak, helpless, 
faible m. failing, weak point, 
faim/, hunger. 
taire lo do, make, cause, utter, 

form ; ae — à to gat used to : 
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— allM to keep up, «et going : 
ne — qoe + inf. to only ... ; 

— grand jom to be broad day- 
light ; — Dult to be dark \ — pa- 
rattie to display, to show ; 

— nombn to figure, count. 

felt m. fact, deed ; toat à — , quite, 

wholly, 
fallolc to be necessary, musi, need, 

fasui^ -H renowned, precious, 
famous. 

famille yl family. 

fantaliiey^ fancy, whim, taste. 

fatal -e fatal. 

fataUti/. fataUiy. 

fatigue/ labor, fatigue. 

tatigai -e tired, wearied. 

fantey. mistake, error, fault ; — de 
mienx for want of better. 

fam -sae false. 

ftcond -e productive, fruitful, fer- 
tile. 

féerie/, fairy-land. 

felndta to pretend. 

fèlldté/. happiness, joy, bliss. 

femme/ woman, wife- 
far m. iron. 

ferma fixed, firm, strong. 

fermement firmly. 

fermer to shut, close. 

ftnice fierce. 

ferrent -e ferrent. 

fen m. fire, zeal; — do del lightning, 

fldila faithful, true, loyal. 

fldtlement faithfully, accurately. 

fldéUti / accuracy, truthfulness, 
fidelity. 

Her -ère proud, haughty, high- 
spirited. 



flgnie/ form, figure, image. 
fll m. thread. 
lllle/ daughter, girl. 

fin -• refined, fine. 

fin / end. 

final -e final, last. 

finir to end, finish ; — par -f inf. 

to , . . finally. 
flambeau m. light, 
flatter (se) to flatter one's self. 
flatterie/ flattery. 
fltan m. scourge. 
flécblr to yield, bend, 
flétrit (ae) to wither, be blighted. 
taxa/, flower. 

flocon m. tuft, flock, 
flot m. wave, billow, 
fluide liquid- 
flux M. flow. 

foi/, faith. 

foia/ time. 

fonctionnai to work, operate. 

fond m. bottom, amount, depth, 
background. 

fondateur m. founder. 

fondement m. foundation. 

fonder to create, justify, raise. 

fonda m. property. 

fontaine/ fountain. 

force (otft'.) many, 

força/, strength, force. 

f«cé -e forced. 

forêt/, forest. 

forme/ form, make-up. 

former to form, comprise. 

former (aa) to improve, grow. 

formidable formidable, dreadful. 

f ort{aift'.)very, very much, strongly. 
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fort -e strong. 

fortBmant deeply, sirongly. 

fortifier to strengthen. 

fortune yl fortune. 

ioate/. trench, hole. 

foaEOeax -te spirited, fiery. 

foale/. crowd, 

toulei Co crash, trample on, tread. 

fournir to furnish. 

foorrayer to misguide. 

foyer m. hearth, home, fireside. 

franc -cbe sincere, frank. 

franfala -e French. 

Prançaii m. Frenchman. 

franchise /I frankness, sincerity. 

frapper to strike. 

fraternité/ fraternity, brotherhood. 

fiiqnent -e frequent, 

frtqnenter to haunt, resort to, 

frequent. 
frire m. brother, 

frivole shallow, trifling, frivolous, 
froideur/, indifference, coolness, 
fruit m. fruit. 

fnit to avoid, flee, run away, 
famée/ smoke, cloud of smoke, 
fnmier m. dunghill, 
fontbre funeral, 
fntnr -« future. 



2*i -e lively, cheerful, gay. 
gamin m, urchin, street arab. 
garde/ care, heed; prendra- 

to heed, pay attention to. 
gardar to keep. 
garder (ae) : — de to take care 

to, beware of. 
gaulpig -• Gallic. 
Oanlola m. a Gaul. 



prattle. 

généalogie/, genealogy, ped^ee. 

gSner to embarrass, to constrain. 

général -e general; en — .generally. 

généralement ia general, generally. 

génération/, generation. 

géoérenz -ae generous, liberal. 

générosité/ generosity. 

génie m. genius, nature. 

genre m. race, way, manner, style. 

gens m. f. pi. people, folks, serv- 
ants; — du penpl* common peo- 
ple, every-day folks; — do ville 
city folks. 

géométrie/ geometry. 

gigantesque gigantic. 

gttlies; ici—, here lies. 

gloire/ glory, fame. 

glorieux -se glorious, proud. 

goût m. taste, pleasure. 

gofltsr <o appreciate, like. 

gontto/ drop, 

gouvernement m. government. 

grâce/ grace ; — à thanks to. 

gracieux -ae pleasing. 

gradnellnnont gradually. 

grand -o great, noble, loud. 

grand m. a great lord, noble. 

grandeur/ grandeur. 

grandir to grow, increase, enlarge. 

grec -que Greek. 
Gtec Bi. a Greek. 
grenier m. garret, loft 
grivB/ sand, shore, beach. 
griffe/, claw, 
grof -as great, big, bad. 
grossier -ire rude, 
guiro; ne ... — , very little, 
scarcely, hardly any. 
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gnettsr to lie in wait. 
gatiate/. jaws, mouth. 
gnlder to direct, guide. 



Aspiiata i is Indicated bj a, dagger, t 

iMblle skilful, clever. 

habit m. coat, clothes, dress. 

hjbitmt m. inhabitant. 

habiter to inhabit. 

habitude /. habit, custom ; pren- 
dre r— de to get into the habit 
of. 

habituel -le customary, habitual. 

thaine/ hatred, hate. 

tbalnenx >» spiteful, hateful. 

thait to hale, detest. 

tbantei to frequent, haunt. 

tbaiem m. harem. 

harmonie/! harmony, union, 

harmonieux -oe harmonious. 

t hausser (ae) to rise. 

tbaut-e high, upper, superior, emi- 

thant m. height, top; dm — en baa 

from top to bottom. 
ttunt-de-chansaes m. a pair of 

breeches, 
bélae alas, 
bfrtiqne heroic, 
hircdame m. heroism, 
tliéras m. hero, 
heure/, hour, time. 
heDraus -ae happy, 
theorter to clash with. 
thotirter (ae) to collide, clash, 

come into collision. 



Uer m. yesterday. 
hiroDdelk/. swallow. 



histoire/ history. 

historien m. historian. 

Homèra Homer. 

hommage m. tribute, respect, hom- 
age; rendre —, to pay respect, 
pay tribute. 

bomme m. man, mankind. 

lioiui6te respectable, well-bred. 

bonieot SI. honor. 

bonoTlflqDe honorary, 

thoate / shame ; mauvaise — , 

bashfulness. 
thontanz -as ashamed, shamefuL 
horlion m, horizon. 
liomiir/ horror, 
thota out, beyond, outside of; 

— de TODs-mSme beside yourself, 
hospitalier -ire hospitable, 
hoapitaUté/ hospitality. 
hostilité/ hostility, enmity. 

htimanité/. humanity, 
humecter to dampen, wet. 
humeur / turn of mind, mood, 

disposition. 

I 

id here ; iel-bas here below, on 

earth ; — gtt here lies, 
idisl m. ideal. 
idie/ idea. 

identifler (s') to identify one's self, 
ignoré -e unknown, 
ignorer not to know. 
illDsion/ deception, illusion. 
imagination / imagination, fancy, 

thought. 
Imagiiier to imagine. 



;;8r^>'8l^- 
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still, r 






able. 






impMBible imp a 

moved, 
ImpcTBOiiBcl -Ic impersonal. 
impoli -« rude, impolitel 
impollteaa»/ rudeness. 
Importer (o matter, be of conse- 

impoaei to charge with, impose 

impoasible impossible. 
tmpoBtour m. impostor. 

ImpTteatioD/ curse, imprecation. 
ImproMiony^ impression, 
improrisn to improvise, 
incapable incompetent, incapable. 
Incendie m. fire, conflagration, 
incertltade / uncertainty, doubt, 
hesitation. 

It constantly, 
n /. inclination, propen- 

Inconnu -s unknown. 
incomin m. mysteiy. 
iDconacieace /. unconsciousness; 

incouidfré -e inconsiderate. 
inconvéniHlt m. disadvantage, ob- 

Inconiglble incorrigible. 

Inculte uncultivated, uneducated. 

Indlfèrent -e bdifferent, uncon- 

iodlpie unworthy. 
indiquer to point out, 
indiquer (■') to be outlined, 
indistinctement faintly, indistinctly, 
indulgent -« indulgent. 
Induitrie/. industry. 



InartlB/. inactivity. 
iaeBpéié -« unhoped-for, unex- 
pected, unlooked-for. 
inèrltable inevitable, unavoidable. 
Inexact -c inaccurate, 
inexorable unrelenting. 
Inexprimable unutterable, inexprea- 

inftiieur -s inferior, 
infini m. infinite. 

infiniment extremely, exceedingly. 
Infiign to inflict. 
Influant -e influential. 
informe shapeless, crude. 
ingrat -a thankless, ungiatefuL 
injnitica/ injustice, wrong, 
innocence^ innocence. 
Innocent -e guiltless, innocent. 
Inquiet -ète restless, uneasy. 
Inscrire to inscribe. 
Inaplrer to inspire. 
Inatant m, moment, 
inatinct m. instinct ; pax — , in- 
stinctively. 
Institution/ school. 
Instruit -e well-informed. 
IntellectiiBl -le intellectual. 
Intelligence y! intelligence. 
intalligent -a intelligent, 
intention /. intention, purpose, 

intiieaaant -e interesting. 
Intéreaaet (a') to take an interest 

in, concern one's self about. 
Intérit m. interest, selfishness. 
Intermédiaire m. intermediate 

agent; «ana — , directly. 
Interstice m. space between, 
intrépide fearless. ~ i 

Inntile useless, '-''-''-'8''-' 
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iDTMiteiu n 

InventloD/I ini 

iiiTisible invisible. 

iirfaistlbla ifresistible. 

iiTitatiOD/ exasperation, vexation, 

Italie/. Italy. 

ivnsM/C enthuaiasm, intoxication. 



Jalouile/. jealousy. 

jargon m. slang, lingo, small talk. 

janne yellow. 

jetei to throw, cast. 

}eD m. game, gambling. 

Jeune young. 

jeuneiae/ youth. 

joiB/. joy. 

joU -e pretty, fine, beautiful. 

Jooer to play, 
joueni m. gambler, 
jonir to enjoy. 

jonilMnce/ enjoyment, delight. 
}aiu m. day: faiie grand — , to be 
broad daylight ; tooa lea jonia 

JOnmalier -era daily. 

Joninèey! day, day's work. 

joyeoz -se cheerful, joyous. 

juge m. judge. 

jngei to judge, pass sentence 

jnaqna to, until ; jufqn'ft as far as ; 

— dans even into. 
Jaate right, correct ; an — , exactly. 
jaate m. righteous man. 
jnatiflcatlon / vindication, justifî- 



li there ; de — , from Chat. 

labour m. toil, work. 

IsboDiour m. fanner, plowman. 

Uc m. lake. 

Ilchstéy: cowardice. 

laina/ wool. 

Uiaaet (o let, allow; aa — allar i 

lo give way-to. 
lanpe/ lamp. 
laucat to send forth, 
langage m. language. 
tangue /I tongue, language. 
languaur/ weakness. 
largeuiyT breadth. 
laima/I tear. 
las -se tired, weary. 
IbUd -e Latin. 
LaMR Lazarus. 
lécher to lick. 
lecteur m. reader. 
lecture /I reading. 
legei -ère lighl, volatile, 
lente slon. 
lentement slowly. 
lequel, laquelle which. 
las (pren.) them. 
laur: la —, la—, ttc. theirs. 

livre/ lip. 

liberté/ liberty, freedom. 

libie free. 

lien m. bond, tie. 

lieu in, place, spot; au — de instead 
of; avoir — , to have occasion ; 
tenir — de to take the place of. 

lire to read. 

liaiite / border, binding. . 

littéraire literary. '<-H-lgK' 
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lUtttttmt/. literature, learning. 

llTiB m. book. 

Urrei to give up, to abandon. 

logique/, logic, reasoning. 

lui/, lav. 

loin far, far away, distant ; de — , 

from aiar. 
long -ue long ; le — de along ; tout 

le — do joui the livelong day, all 

day long. 
lorsque when. 
lot m. share, 
lonange/. praise, credit. 
loyauté/ loyalty, fairness, 
lueur/, light, glimmer, 
lugubre dismal, mournful. 
Itii to him, him, he, il. 
Ini^nhns himself, itself. 
Inlaant -e glitteting. bright. 
lumière /. tight, 
lumineux -se bright, luminous. 
Inne/ moon. 

lutte/ straggle. 



K. Mr. 

nucblne/ machine. 

madame/ Mrs., madam. 

magique magic. 

magnifiquement grandly, magnifi. 

Mahomet Mohammed, 
main/ hand. 



maiton/ house, home. 
maître in. master, teacher 
maltieasa/ mistress. 



mal m. ill, evil, misfortune; fain 

dn — à to harm, inj ure. 
malgré in spite of. 
malheur m. misfortune, 
malheureux -se unhappy. 
malheoreoz m. wretch. 

maniable easy to worii. 

manière/, way, manner. 

manquer to lack, want, be wanting. 

mansuétude/ gentleness. 

marbre m. marble. 

DUiicber to walk, trudge along, 

march, go. 
marl m. husbarkd. 
marque/ sign, 
maaque/ mask. 

matiriel -le material. 

matériel m. implements. 

maUn m. morning. 

maturité/ maturity, 

maudit -e cursed. 

maovaia -e bad, wicked ; mauTaiae 
honte/ bashfulness. 

médire to speak ill of, slander. 

méditai to contemplate. 

melUear -e belter, besL 

mélange m. mixture. 

mélanger to mix. 

meter to mingle, mix. 

mimesame, very; alort — que even 
when ; cala — , that in itself, that 
very thing; de — , in the same 
way, likewise ; de — que jusi 
as; quand— .even if; qb — ,one 
and the same ; en it» do — , to 
be the same. 

mémoire/ memory, recollection. 

menacer to threaten. 
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minage m. household, housework, 

ménigcmslit m, considemt ion, care. 
nrfaoget lo have regard for, taXe 

care of, 
nrfptls m. contempt, scorn. 
mipilMr to scom, disregard, de- 
met/ sea. 
miceyC mother. 
milite m. worth, merit, 
miiitar to deserve. 

rondeiful. 
BJ. //. gentlemen. 



à — que as. as . . . gradually. 
meturei to weigh, measure, exam- 

mital m, metal. 

mets m. dish, food. 

mottiv to put, place ; — an tang 

da to place in the number of. 
menttre m. murder, slaughter. 
Hlchel-AngB Michael Angelo. 
mldl m. South (of France), 
mlsuz better, best. 
milieu m. middle, midst; at) — da 

in the midst of. 
mille thousand. 

minant m, lofty tower, minaret. 
mlroda m. wonder, miracle. 
miMDtbtoplqae misanthropic. 
uâtiie/. misfortune, trouble, 
modérer (»e) to slacken one's pace. 
modene modem. 
nKeais/! //. customs, 

moindie less, slighter. 
mdneaa m. sparrow. 
moins less ; an — , at least. 



moltii/ half. 

momant m, instant, moment. 
monarehie/ monarchy. 
monde m. world, society, company ; 
tout le — , everybody. 



morale/, morality, ethics, 
monw morose, sullen. 

mort/! death, 
mortel -la mortal 
moaquie/ mosque, temple, 
mot m, word, expression, 
mon, mol, molle soft, flabby, 
moucha/ fly, 

r. dying man. 

die, 
monsquetaiie m. musketeer, 

, feeling, motion. 

e middle, medium : — 1 
Middle Ages. 
n m. means, 
t-te dumb, silent. 

ce/, munificence. 

myatire m. mystery, 
myatitleiii -ae myster 



nagnèr* but lately, not long ago.' 
naif -TB artless, innocent, simple. 
naliaance / birth ; prendre — , to 
originate, be bom. 
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■BiMut-e infant, growing, young. 


noit/ darkness, night; faire — , 


naître to be bom. 


to be dark. 


natal -■ native. 


nul -le no, not any, of no value. 


nation/ race, nation, people. 




national -e national. 




natoie/ nature. 





natotel -le natural. 


obéir to obey. 


natniellement naturally, of course. 


objet m. object, thing. 




obligor to compel, force. 


ne: ne ... pas not; ne ... que 


obsctit -e obscure, dark. 


only. 


obscurité/ gloom, darkness, ob- 


Bi -e bom. 


scurity. 


néant m. emptiness, nothingness. 


observation/ observation. 


Déceaaaire indispensable, neces- 


obatacle m. hindrance, drawback. 


sary, requisite. 


obstacle- 




obtenir (■■) to be obtained. 


sarily. 


occupation/ occupation. 


mtcftitt/. need, necessity. 


occupé -e taken up with. busy. 




occuper (a') to spend one's time. 


necessitate. 


be busy with. 


net -to clear, plain. 


Océan m. ocean- 


nl neither, nor. 


odenr/ odor, smell. 


nicher to nest. 


œU «- {fil. jtax) eye. 


nier lo deny. 


œuvre/ work. 


noble great, nobie, famous. 


wfflce m. function, office. 
Wee/ pantry. 


nableBsa/. nobility. 


noctume noctumal, nightly. 


otntqnei to offend. 


tioir -e black, dark. 


oiseau m. bird. 


nom «. name. 


ombre/ shade, spirit, shadow- 


nomade m. nomad. 


on one, people, we. 


nombre m. number; fait« —, to 


angle m. claw. 


figure, count. 


opérer (a') to be brought about. 


Ford m. North. 


woik. 


not./, note. 


opinion/ opinion. 


nStie : le —, la —, ours, our own. 


opposé -e contrary, opposite. 


nouB we, us, to us. 


opprimer to crash, oppress. 




or ai/v. well, well now. 


de —, again. 


orage m. storm. 


nonvelle/ news. 


rif^ï.-.8i^ 


nnage m. cloud. 
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onlUe/. ear. 
ofgane m. organ, ' 

oiganJBBtionyl c 

orleat m. east. 

oiiBDtal -e criental, eastern. 

origine/ beginning. 

Ster to take away. 

oil where, in which ; d' — , from 

whicli ; paitoot — , wherever. 
onblier lo forget, 
ODtil m. instrument, machine, 
onvrage «. work. 
OQTiii to open. 



pair m. peer, equal; huta da — , 
beyond all comparison. 

paisible peaceable, peaceful. 

paix/ peace. 

palaia m. palace. 

pUe pate. 

palmier m. palm-tree, palm. 

panacbe m. plume. 

pantalon m, pair of trousers. 

papier m. paper. 

par by, in. 

parade /, parade ; de — , state, 
official, show. 

paradis m. paradise, 

paialtie to appear; faite — . to 
display, show. 

paiatlte m. hanger-on. parasite. 

parce que because. 

patdtniiei to pardon, forgive. 

parent m. parent, relative, 

parfait -a perfect. 

parfaitement perfectly. 

parler to speak, talk. 



paiml among. 

paiDleyl speech, word, saying. 

part / share, part ; d'antre — , on 

the other hand, 
partager to share, 
parti m, party ; prandie — , to take 

particulier -en special, pecaliar, 

individual, 
partie / part ; laiie — da to form 

a part of, belong to. 
partent everywhere; — oâ wher- 



parvenit li 



o succeed 



paa : n« . . . — , not ; — plna qua 
no more than. 

paaaant tt. wayfarer, traveler. 

pasai m. past. 

paaeei to go through, pass. 

paaaion/. passion. 

patenel -le of one's father. 

pattle/ country, fatherland, native 

land, 
pitnn /■ nourishment, food, pas- 

pauTie poor, needy. 

pavi m, street; battre le — , to 

roam about the streets. 
paya m. country. 
peindie to depict, paint, 
peine /. difficulty, trouble, grief, 

suffering ; i — , hardly, scarcely ; 

k grand' — , with great difficulty. 
peintre m. painter, artist, 
plle-mtle m. confusion, jumble, 

disorder, 
penchant m. inclination, taste. 
pendant during. ' '* '^1'- 
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ptnwnt -e thinking. 

pensée yl tliought. 

pansei to think. 

peidxe to lose ; — le temps to waste 

perdD -e lost. 
pète m. Cathet. 

petfectlomet to perfect, improve, 
pflil m. danger. 
péiir to perish. 
peile/. pearl. 

pemanent -e lasting, permanent. 
permettre to allow, permit. 
permis -s allowable, permitted. 
perpéttiel -le everlasting, perma- 
nent, perpetuaL 
peisannage m. character, 
personnalité /, personality, selfish- . 

personne^ person, one's self, self. 
persDime nobody, no one. 
peisouiel -le personal, individual. 
perte/, loss. 
pessimiste pessimistic. 
petit -e small, humble, little, 
petit m. little one. 
pen little, few ; ^ — prt^ almost, 

peuple m. people, nation; gens dn 

— , common people, everyday 

folks, 
peupler to fill with people, to 

people, populate. 
peat-être perhaps. 
phinomine m. phenomenon, 
philosophe philosophical, 
philosophie/ philosophy, 
phrase/ sentence, phrase. 
pitce / piece, part ; de toutes — s 

completely, entirely, al all points. 



pied m. foot. 

pieire/ stone. 

pieD tn. stake. 

pieusement religiously. 

pipe/ pipe. 

piquer to pierce, peep through. 

piquer (se) to pride one's self on. 

pitié/ pity, compassion, mercy. 

pittoresque picturesque, 

place / position, place, ofhce, 

placé -0 placed. 

plaindre to pity. 

plaine/ lowland, plain, lea, 

plaintif -ve mournful, plaintive, 

plaire to please ; à Dieu ne plaise 

God forbid, 
plaisir m. pleasure, 
plan m. plan. 
plante/ plant. 

plat -e shallow, dull, pointless, 
plat m. dish, 
plein -e full, entire ; eu^atrinthe 

open air: en — XVI" liicle in 

the very midst of the sixteenth 

century. 
pleinement fully, 
plénitude/ fullness. 
pleurer to weep, weep over, bewail. 
plonger to sink, rush, 
plonger (se) to sink, 
plupart/ most, majority, 
plus more; de — , additional, 

longer, furthermore ; de — m 

plumsure several. 

plu tat rather. 

poésie/ poetry. 

poète m. poet. , .i.lOJ^Ic 
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poétlMT to poetize, versify, express 
in a poetic form. 

reight, burden. 



point m. point. 

poitrine/ breast, lungs, chest. 

pelitiqne political. 

poUtiqDay. political scheme, poli- 

pompa/ ceremony. 

popuLtlre popular. 

porte/ door. 

portai to cany, support, bear, wear. 

positif -TO real, practical. 

p««Uder to know, be master of. 






s for. 






pa[]{p<iint.sf. doublet. 
poor que in order that. 
pourquoi why : voilà — , that is why. 
pourtant however, nevertheless, 

for all that. 
ponrrn que provided that, 
pouBsei (m) to rush on, push on, 

advance. 
pouiaiire/ dust. 
pouvoir to be able. 
pouvoir m. power, 
pralila/ meadow. 
ftteMtt to go before, precede, 
précipiter (ae) to dash off, run, 

rush forward, 
préda -• exact, precise. 
ptMllectloB / preference: de — , 

favorite. 
ptétinnee/ choice, preference. 
prtftier to prefer. 
préjugé m. prejudice. 



premier -iie fitst, early. 

piendie to take, assume, partake 

of ; — naisaaiice to originate, be 

bom ; k tout — , on the whole, 

everything considered, 
prendre (se) : — i to set about, 
préoccupation / thought, absence 

of mind, preoccupation. 
préparer to prepare. 
pria near, by; à peu — , almost, 

préienee/ sight, presence. 
présent -e present. 
présent m. present. 
préaerver to preserve, keep. 
preaqne almost, nearly. 
pieaser to press, oppress, pinch. 
piSt -e ready. 
prêter to lend. 
preuve / proof, 
ptlire/ prayer, 
prince m. prince. 
principe m. principle. 
printemps m. spring, 
prison/ prison, jail. 
prisonnier m. prisoner, 
privation/ hardship, privation. 
prix m. value, price, cost. 
probité/ honesty. 
procéder lo proceed. 
produire to produce. 
piolondémeot greaily, soundly, 

widely. 
ptogénltoie/ offspring, 
prolone*! to continue, protract, 

prolong. 
ptMnenade/ walk, 
promener to turn, 
promettre to promise, 
prophète ui, prophet. /IooqIc 
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propot m. talk, speech ; A — , prop- 
er, befitting, 
propre fitted, suited, own, very, 

piapvmant properly ; — dit prop- 
erly so called. 
plMpéritéy. success, prosperity. 
ptotigai to shield, protect. 
piDDver to prove. 
public -que public. 
pobUc m. public. 
publication / publication. 
puéril -e childish. 
pais then, next, 
pniier to draw, imbibe. 



question y^ queatioiL 

qnlter to beg, 

qui who, which, whom. 

quitter to leave. 

quo! what ; quoi I what ! nn je ne 
aala — , an indefinable some- 
thing, something or other; 
— que whatever. 



racine^ origin, beginning. 

raison/ reason, judgment, justice ; 
«voir — , to be right; one — de 
plus an additional reason. 

reasoning, of argu- 



f. power. 
pnlssant -• powerful, mighty ; 

tout-puiaaant all-powerful. 
pnnli to punish, 
pni -e real, unmingled, pure, gen- 



qnalltt / quality, qualification, 

accomplishment. 
quand when, if ; — même even if. 
quatre four. 
que that, which, whom ; qu'eat-ce 

que c'est que cala ? what is that ? 
que than, as ; — da how many : 

» ™ly. 

qualccngne whatever ; on . . . - — , 

any . . . whatever, some ... or 

quelque some ; — ... que whatever, 
however; — choee m. something ; 
quelqu'un some one, somebody. 



querelle/ quarrel, dispute. 



vival, restoration Co youth, 
tallamar to light again. 
rampet to creep. 
tanX m. rank, station ; mettre ae 

— de to place in the number of. 
ranger to arrange, 
ranimer to revive. 
rapide quick, sudden, 
rappeler to recall. 
rapport m . relationship, affinity ; 

sons le — de with regard to. 
rapporter to mention, repeat, 
rapporter (ae) to concern, be related, 
draw t<^ether, con- 
bring together. 



to surfeit, satiate. 
laaaembler to put together, collect. 
rationnel -le rational. 
rattacher to connect, 
rattacher (ee) to be connected; be 
centered. 
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rsTil to take away, steal, deprive. 
laTiasement m. rapture, delight. 
rayon m. beam, ray. 
Tayoniunt -e radiant. 
réaliser to realize. 
réalité/ reality. 
reUtir lo rebuild. 
recette/ recipe. 

rechercher to seek. 
reconnaiBBUice/ gratitude. 
raconnaltn to recognize, 
rscanstniiie to rebuild. 

[ecaeiUament ffi. contemplation, 
meditation. 

redouter to dread, fear. 

rédDlre (se) to be reduced. 

real -le real, tme. 

real m. reality, truth 

réellement really. 

reflet m. reflection. 

reflux ffi. ebb. 

lafugs rn. shelter, home, refuge. 

refnaar to refuse. 

regard m. glance. 

regarder to look at, consider. 

téglmern. diet, system, govern ment. 

région/ region. 

régir (se) to be governed, 

tiglar to regulate. 

rigne m. reign, rule. 

regret oi. tegiet, grief, sorrow. 

réjoui -e amused, pleased. 

réjouir (se) to rejoice, be glad. 

raUtion/ affairs, connection. 

relever (ae) to rise. 

religion/ religion. 

rallre to re-read, (o read again. 



remarda m. remorse, 
remplir to fill, fulfiU. 



i/ Renaissance. 

renaître to revive, rise agidn. 

renard m. fox. 

teocontrer to meet, encounter. 

reDdre to express, make; — hom- 
mage to pay respect, pay trib- 
ute ; — visita to make a call. 



refléter to lepeat. 

répondra to answer, reply. 

répotwe/. answer, reply. 

repoa m. rest, resting-place ; ea — , 
at ease, quietly. 

reposer (as) to rest. 

raponaaer to put ofF. 

[«prendre to reply, continue. 

leptisentatloti / exhibition, repre- 
sentation, 

représenter to picture, represent, 
be on exhibition, act. 

réprimar to check, curb, restrain, 
repress. 

reprocher to reproach, upbraid. 

reproductian/ reproduction. 

reprodulrs to reproduce. 

Tipobllcain -e republicati. 

république/ republic. 

requis -e requisite, essentlaL 

résigner (sa) to make up one's 
mind to, resign one's self to. 

résister to resist. 

respect m. reverence, respect. 

raaplier to breathe. . 

responsable ansnerable, respon- 
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leite m. remains, Temainder, rest, 
scraps ; do — , besides, more- 

rester to remain, be left. 

lésulUt m. result. . 

retenir to retain, keep, confine. 

retentir to echo. 

letimber to fall down, fall back. 

r«tiemp«r (se) to dip, soak, acquire 

new strength. 
rêTB m. dream. 
lirjler to disclose, reveal. 
tértler (se) to be revealed. 
revenir to come back, return. 
rlverley^. revery, idle dream. 
revltn -« endowed, invested. 
rerivre to live again. 
revoir to see again. 
révolter (se) to rebel, revolt, 
révolo -e past, ended. 
rtvolDtJon/ revolution, 
révolotlaDiudre revolutionary. 
Rhln m. the Rhine. 
riche rich, wealthy. 
ridicule ridiculous. 
rien nothing. 
rival Bi. rival, 
rlvey: shore, bank, 
llTiire/. stream. 

lOle m. part; joura son — , to play 
his part, impersonate his charac- 

RoDiain m. a Roman, 
roman m. novel, 
ronce/ brier, bramble, thorn. 
mod -e round. 



roie rosy, pink, rose^colored. 

roBi -e rosy, pink. 

roBeao m. reed. 

roaée f. dew ; — de sang oozing 

roDge red. 

Taatf. deceit, trickeiy, cunning. 



aacriflca m. sacrifice. 

sage wise, 

sagesse / wisdom. 

■aint -e holy, 

Siùnte-Héline St. Helena. 

Saint-Pierre St. Peter's. 

saitil to consider, seize, 

Mison/ time, season. 

■alon in. parlor, drawing-room. 

BBlut m. salvation, safety. 

sang m. blood : toiée de — , oozing 

MDglajit -e bloody, 
iangainaire bloodthirsty, 
sans without. 

•atisfalre to please, satisfy. 
ttat except, save. 
MUTage wild, savage. 

«avant m. scholar, scientific man, 
aavoir to know ; on ne nanrait one 
cannot : on ne aait qoel • . ■ . 
some ... or other, a certain 
indefinable ... ; on ]e ne salB 
quoi something or other, a cer- 
tain indefinable , . . 
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teèa»/. acene. 

■captte fli. scepter. 

adence /. science, knowledge, 

learning, 
•colaattqne scholastic, academic. 
■CQlptei to carve, sculpture. 
Be one's self, himself, herself, itself. 
tKaatwf. sudden start, shoclt. 
Beeret -*te secret, mysterious. 



•enai -« rational, reasonable, 
aensiblliti /. feeling, delicacy, ten- 
derness, 
senelblg sensitive, visible, 
sentiment in. feeling, sentiment, 
■entir to feel, like (be fond of), 
eèparei to divide, separate. 

sépulcre m. grave, tomb. 

sérail m. seraglio. 

séifnlU /. calm, serenity, placid- 

sérieiui -se solid, serious. 
ssivlle cringing, servile. 
servit to serve ; — de peu to be of 

little use ; k quoi sert ... ? of 

what use is ... ? 
■eirii (se) to make use of, use. 
servitude yl slavery, servitude. 
seul -e single, sole, alone, only. 
seulement only, simply. 
si if, so ; si .. . que however. 
siècle m. century. 
algue m. sign, token. 
slsniflcstloD/ sense, meaning. 



slgniflei to mean, 
silence m. silence, 
sileiideux -se still, silent, 
silhouette/ silhouette, shadow. 
sUlon m. rut, groove, furrow. 
simple simple, silly, simple-minded. 
singnliei -ère strange, odd, peculiar, 
singulièrement strangely, particu- 

site m. site. 

social -e social. 

société/ society. 

sol one's self, itself. 

aoi-mtme one's self, itself ; bKS de 

— , outside of one's self. 
soir m. evening ; tous lea soin 

every evening, 
sait either; — . . . — , either, . .or; 

— que.. . on que whether., .or. 
soldat IK. soldier. 

solide substantial, solid. 

solidement really, soundly. 

solitude/ loneliness, solitude. 

sombre dark, dim, melancholy. 

sommet m. summit, top. 

SOD, sa, ses bis, her, its, one's. 

SOD m. sound. 

songer to think, dream, consider, 

reflect. 
sort m. lot, fate, 
sorte/ kind, 
sotlr Co go out, escape, leave, 

stand out from. 
souci m. care. 
souffrsDce/ suffering. 
sontErii to suffer, 
soolialt m. wish, desire ; t — , in 

profusion, abundantly. 
souillé -e dirty, polluted!. Klglc 
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BODlaTBi to lift, raise. 




Muliei m. shoe. 


suppress. 


MoniiB-fl subject. 


■Hfo^me supreme. 




■ur over, on, upon. 




aflr -e sure, certain. 


•onpei m. supper. 


«anmsDt surely. 


■ooitant -« smiling, agreeable. 


■nrgli to arise. 


■0» under. 






■nimontet to overcome. 


■ootanlr lo support, sustain. 


■DTtont above all, especially. 


tOOtleD m. pillar, support. 


■DiTBlllei to watch over. 


■onTeiiii(»e)to remember, recollect. 


■yllabe/ syllable. 


Movenlr m. lecollection, remem- 


•ymbole OJ. symbol. 


brance, memory. 




MtiT«nt often. 




•pedal -a special, professional. 


thetic. 


■pactacle m. s^ht, view, scene, 




show. 


T 


•psctateor -trice spectator, by- 


table/ table. 


stander. 


tabluu m. picture. 


ipMM/. sphere. 


tach./. spot 


•pliituel -le clever, witty. 


tâche/ task. 


«téiile vain, fniitleas. 


Uchei to tiy. 
talon m. heel. 
Tanaii m. the Don, a river of 


■Dbllma sublime, lofty. 


■nbitltaer to substitute, replace. 


Russia. 


■ncciaw to follow, succeed, take 


tandis que whereas, while. 


the place of. 


tant so many. 


■QCCtB m. success. 


tant qne as long as ; tant qo'nln 




until at last. 


aaffin to be enough. 


te thee, to thee, you, lo you. 


nlta/ suite {musical)^ toot da —, 


tel -le such. 




témoin m. witness. 


mine to follow. 




•npeitw proud, magnificent, splen- 


position. 


m. 


temple m. temple. 


Bnpétieiir-eupper,higher, superior. 


tnnpa m. time; perdre le — , to 


BDpport m. pillar, stay, support. 


waste one's time. 




tendiB affectionate, tender. 




ttniblenz -»e dark, gloomy. 
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tanlt to hold; m — debout lo 
stand up ; ■■en — i to stick lo, 
be contented wilh ; — lien de lo 
take the place of. 

tenter to attempt, try. 

tennlDH to end. 

temiti m. a bit of land, field ; am 
le — .on the ground. 

terre/ earth. 

tete/ head. 

thiltte m. theater, stage. 

tbioiime m. theorem. 

théoile/ theory, 

Tito m. the Tiber. 

timlditi/. tunidity. 

tiier to get out, take out, draw, 

tirei (se) to avoid, withdraw, 

tlsMi m. web, tissue. 

titre m. title. 

toi thou, thee, you. 

toile/ canvas. 

toiaM]/ fleece. 

toit n. roof. 

tombe/ grave, tomb. 

tombaui m. tomb, monument. 

tomber to fall. 

tort m. wrong ; avoir — , to be 

wrong, 
total -a complete. 
toDcber to touch, concern, interest. 
toajonrB always. 



tout -e all, every ; toQB dauz both ; 
— & fait wholly, quite ; — Is 
monde everybody; — en coUre 
quite angry, in quite a passion ; 



i. — ptoudreon the whole, every- 
thing considered ; — de Milte 
immediately, at once. 

toot adv. quite. 

tau^pnlseant -e all-powerful. 

trace/ trace, trail, track. 

tradition/ tradition; de — , tradi- 

traglque tragic, 
trahir to betray. 
trainer to lie about, 
traiti m. treatise. 
tranaflgnrei to transfigure. 
transformatloD / transformation. 
transmettra to hand down, 
tranaporter to transfer, convey. 
transporter (se) to go, transport 

one's self, 
travail m. work, toil. 
travailler to work. 
travers m. breadth ; i — , through; 

an— 'de through, 
traverser to cross, run through, 
btlie thirteen, 
bvmblant -e trembling. 
tria very, very much. 
trflmne / parliament ; vie de — , 

parliamentary life, 
triomphe m. triumph, 
triste sad. 
tristesse / melancholy, gloom, 

sadness, 
trois three. 

ttomper lo deceive, cheat, baffle. 
tromper (se) to be mistaken, 

deceive one's self. 
trSue Bi. throne, 
trop too, too much, 
troubler to disturb, trouble, i . 
troupeau m. horde, flock, o 
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I. wedding outfit, trous- 

tronver to find. 

trouver {at) to be, happen lo be, 

find one's self. 
tndeBqne Old High Gemun, Teu- 

tBM to kill. 



unique only. 

naJquement solely, above all things, 

unirerB m. universe. 

.univeiBel -Ic univeisal. 

ns*ge m. use, usage ; en — , in 



asmpatloD / enctoachinent, i 



vacant -e vacant, empty, unoccu- 

vague/, wave, billow. 

vain -B vain, idle, useless; en — , 

vaincu -■ conquered. 

valeur/ bravery, valor. 

valcdr to be worth, be of value ; 
— mieux to be better; autant 
valait it were as well ; autant 
vaudrait it would be as well. 

vanté -• boasted. 

vanter (»e) to boast. 

vapaoi/ vapor, dampness. 

yazU -e varied. 



variété/ change, variety, 
végéter to vegetate. 

have just . . . 

véritable true. 
véritablement Iruly, really. 
vérité/ tnith; en — .indeed, truly, 
vera towards. 
verser to shed, pour out. 
vert -e green. 

vertn/ virtue, valor, power, qual- 
ity ; en — de in virtue of. 
vétementi». clothes, dress, clothing, 
veuve/ widow, 
vibier to vibrate, thrill. 

victoire/, victory. 
vide empty. 

vide IB. emptiness, wilderness ; 
an — éclatant a howling wilder- 

vie/ life. 

vieillard m. old man. 

vieilleaae/ old age. 

vieillir to grow old. 

vieux, vieille old. 

vif, vive keen, intense, great, lively. 

vignenr/. strength. 

villa/ villa. 

village «. village. 

villageola m. countryman, rustic. 

ville/ city, town ; gana de — , city 

folks, 
vin m. wine, 
vingt twenty. 
violent -e strong, violent, 
viiil -e manly. i 

virilité /;manhoid;''^'8"- 
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vliltey^ call, visit ; raodi* — à to Tonei (h) to devote one's self, 

call on, visit. consecrate one's self. 

TJBitei to visit, inspect, examine. ronloii to wish, want, try, like, 
vivant -« living. intend ; en — à to be angry at ; 

it eagerly, briskly, lively. — din to mean. 

.0 live; vive . . .1 long vooa you, to you. 

vounngme yourself. 



Toiei here is, here are, behold. 
Ttdeyl way, means, channel. 
ToiU there is, there are. that i 

— poniqnoi that is why. 
Tidle m. veil. 

voir (Be) to be pidn. 

Toisin m. neighbor. 

vols/ voice, tone. 

vol nt. flight ; prendre ion — , 

volenr m. thief. 

volontaire voluntary. 

volonté /. will, wish, desire, inti 



voyage m. iravel, journey, 
voyagent m. traveler. 

It truly, really. 

« / probability, like- 
lihood, 
vno/ view, sight. 
vnlgai» ordinary, c( 
vulgaire m. common r 
herd. 

T 
y in it, from it, there, him. 

Z 

lénlth m. zenith. 



D,g,t,ioflb,GoogIe 



ENGLISH-FRENCH VOCABULARY 

Note. — The following vocabulary contains all (he words occurring in the 
exercises based on the texts, as well as those found in the review exercises, with 
the excepUon of personal and reflexive pronouns. Phrases or combinationa that 
may be sought under different headings have been repealed, and English compound 
verbs are given under the verbal form as well as the prepositional or advertdal. 
Wheie there Is a choice of words, Che Roman numerals refer to the exerdse in 
which the word occurs. 

Aspirate i a indicated by a dagger, t. 
The following abbreviatiDns are used: 

tiJJ. = adjective. aif. = object. 

adv. = adverb. fart, = participle. 

art. — article. //. ~ plural. 

cm/'. — conjunction. /rip. — preposition. 

de/, — definite. fires. — present 

/. = feminine. firoH. = pronoun, 

ik/. ^ infinitive. rt/, — relative. 

iHi. — intenogatiTe. . ring. = ^gular. 

inlerf, = interjection. tui. = subject. 

m. — masculine, mi/, — subjunctive. 

m.f. = masculine and feminine, vi. = verb. 



A BCCDtacy exactitude/ 

• un, une. Mcontely exactement. 

ftble : to be — , pouvoir. Mcnatom : to be — ed to avoir 

«bunt {firefi.) de ; pour (XII) ; coutume de (XXXIV) ; to — 

sur (XVI, LIll) ; — it en ; to one's aolf to se faire i. 

■et — , se prendre à. aebe : to liaTe a head — , avoir mal 

absolute absolu -e. à la tête ; to have a tooth — , 

abstird absurde. avoir mal aux dents, 

abaordity absurdité/ acqtiln acquérir; gagner (XXV). 

aboae abuser de. act représenter. 

•ccoimt: to ask one to —, de- action action/ 

mander compte à. adapt accommodc^'O^K' 
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addltiDUl de plus (o/Srrr ».). 

■do bruit m. 

•d*aiiMd avancé -e. 

■dT*nta.£e avantage pi. 

«d*ice conseil m, 

•dTite conseiller i . . . de. 

afai loin ; fnm — , de loin. 

«fiaid : to b« — , avoir peur ; cnUn- 

dre. 
■ftei apris. 

■£e âge m. ; old — , vieillesse/ 
■go il Ï a {it/i/rt IT.). 
agree s'accorder. 
agraed d'accord. 



s'airanger. 

«like : to be — , se ressembler. 
•11 (ai^'.) tout, toute, tous, toutes 

all-powetfal tout-puissant. 
all 0»-™.) : — that («/,) tout e 

qui (.1»^-) i tout ce que (ti^.). 
almoat presque. 
already dijL 
alway* toujours. 
Amelican Américain m. 
amoug chez ; parmi. 
amuM divertir. 



ancettoi aïeul m. {fil. aïeux). 

aDCl«nt {aJJ.) antique, 
•neient («.) ancien m. 
tngel ange m. 
aogiy en colère. 
animal animal m. 
annal! annales/ //. 
answer (n.) réponse/. 
aoiwei {fi.) répondre L 



aajr (aiij.) de + de/, art. ; [ =t e»ery] 
tout, toute; (pron) en; —kind 
of, — whatavai un . . . quelcon- 
que ; — thing quelque chose m. ; 
— thing elM toute autre chose/ 

apart: to keep — , diviser. 

appear paraître. 

appearance air m. (XIV) ; appa- 
rence/ (LXVI). 

appease apaiser. 

applsnd applaudir à. 

apple pomme/. 

application application/ 

aptitude aptitude/ 

arch arche/. 

mIm naître. 

«m(„.)arme/; (AW) bras ».. 

«m (î^.) armer; s'armer. 

aimy armée/ 

axonad autour de. 

arrange arranger. 

arrive arriver ; to — at parvenir à. 

art art m.; work of — , œuvre 
d'an/. 

as comme : }nst — , de même que : 

■s si ■ . . que ; — long — . tant 
que; — mnch — , autant de; 
— soon — .aussitôt que ; dès que. 

•shamed thonteux -se. 

Aaia Asie/. 

aside: totnm — from s'éloigner de. 

ask demander à ; to — one to ac- 
count demander compte à ; to — 
one'a self {a quettion) s'adresser 
(LHI). 

•sleep : to tall — , s'endormir, 
s'assembler, 
to be — ed at s'étonner 
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astiajr : to go — , sVgarer. 
attack combattre, 
aant lante/ 
author auteur m. 



avait attendre, 
avalu: to luep — , veiller, 
awakening réveil m. 
away: to go—, s'en aller; to keep 
— from s'éloigner de. 



banier barrière /. 

baBhfuInoM mauvaise honte/. 

bsttt» combat fn. 
- be être ; y avoir ; to — Mcnatomed 
toavoir coutume de ; to— better 
valoir mieux; to — bored s'en- 
nuyer ; U such la the caae s'il en 
est ainsi ; to — eold [0/ teeatAtr] 
&ire froid ; ta — of coniequence 
importer ; to — dark faire noir ; 
to — hungry avoir faim ; to — 
Inteteited in s'intéresser à; ta 
— light faire jour; to — btoad 
dayHght faire grand jour ; to — 
mlatakan se tromper ; to — a 
question of s'agir de : to — tlie 
•ame with en être de même de ; 
to — to devoir; to — . . .with en 
être ... de : to — wrong avoir 
tort ; were I to dussé-je ; were it 
to dût-il. 

b«>r («.) ours m. 

bear {i'*.) supporter; (endurt) por- 
ter (LXXIV) ; to — witnesB to 
attester. 

beast bête/ 

beat battre. 



beautlfol beau, belle. 
beauty beauté/, 
because parce que. 
Iweome devenir. 

before (/«/.) [0/ time] avani, \p/ 
place] devant ; {conj.) avant que 

{^ith lufy.) ; (adv.) auparavant, 
beggar mendiant m. 
begin : to — to se mettre à. 
begitmiDg origine/ 
behave se comporter. 
behind derrière, 
being Être m. 
belleva croire ; ta — In croire à 

(XLVIII). 
belong: to — to être à; appartenir à. 
l>eloved aimé -e. 
beside à côté de ; — one's self hots 

de soi. 
beat iaiij-) le meilleur, la meilleure; 

(adv.) le mieux ; to do one's — , 

betiay trahir. 

better {"^j.) meilleur -e ; (adv.) 
mieux ; to be — , valoir mieux. 

bid dire. 

bit : — tif land terrain m. 
bite moidre. 
bitter amer, amère. 
blame en vouloir à, 
blessing bien m, 
blind aveugle. 
Miss félicité/ 
tdood sang m. 
bloody sanglant -e. 
blow atteinte/. 
bine bleu - 
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body corps m. 1 dead — , cadavre m, 

bold thardi -e. 

bond lien ra. 

book livre m. 

b<aed : to b« — , s'ennuyer. 

boiTOT emprunter. 

both tous deui, toutes deux. 

boy garçon m. 

brave brave. 

bread pun m. 

break casser. 

bridge pant m. 

bring apporter. 

broad lai^e ; to lie — daylight faire 

grand joiir, 
brother frère m. 
baitd bitir. 
bury ensevelir. 
bualiusi affaires///. 
bat mais ; que. 
bay acheter, 
by par ; en (lutrt fret, fiarl.). 



call appeler; to be — ed s'appeler, 

camel chameau m, 

campaign campagne/ 

can pouvoir ; one cannot on ne 

candle chandelle/ 

canvaa toile/ 

capture prise/ 

caie : to Uk» — not to se garder 

caiiy ; to — away entraîner. 
caae : sach la the — , il en est ainsi. 
cat chat m. 
catch prendre. 



(XXV. II), 

centoiy siècle m. ; half a — , demi- 
certain certain -e. 

chair chaise/ 

challenge diH m. 

chunbu' chambre/ 

chaiaeter ligure / (XV) : person- 
nage m. (XXXIV). 

cbailot char m. 

charm chaime m. 

charming charmant -e, 

chat causer. 

chess échecs m. fl. 

chicken poule/ 

child enfant m.f. 

chivalry chevalerie/ 

chooae choisir, 

Christ Christ m. 

Christianity christianisme m. 

chronide chronique/ 

chnrch église/ 

dty ville/ ; — fidks gens de ville, 

dvil civil -e, 

ciTiliiB civiUser. 

clash se heurter. 

clear clair -e. 

cloak prétexte m. 

close fermer. 

clothes habit m. 

dond nuage m. ; — of am^e 
fumée/ 

coilM café m. 

cold froid ; ta be — \e/ wealAir] 
faire froid. 

agreement s'arrafigO'.^ 'l<'^ 
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corned]' comidît/. 


eoontiy pays m. (XXXI) ; {native 


comical comique. 


land) patrie / (XVH, XXIX. 


commit commettre. 


LVIII) ; [ofi><>std 10 city\ cam- 


common en us^e. 


pagne / (XXXV); in the —, i 


company compagnie / ; to keep — 


la campagne. 






compare comparer. 


contaEBOut courageux -se. 


complain s« plaindre (of de). 


cotiTH: of—, bien entenda. 


complete plein -e. 


court cour/ 


completely: — to ... . achever de 


cover couvrir. 


+ ■«/. 


cradle berceau m. 


compose composer. 


creatlTo créateur, créatrice. 


conclDde conclure. 


creep ramper. 


condense condenser. 


drlme crime m. 


eoodlUoo condition/ 


Grinslng servile. 


confesB avouer. 


critlcUm critique/ 


connect rattacher. 


crowd foule/ 


conquer vaincre. 


cmeade croisade/ 


consent consentir; to — te con- 


cnth écraser (IX) ; fouler (LI). 


sentir à. 


cry : to — ont crier. 




cunning ruse/ 


conaidBi considérer (XL); regarder 


curtain rideau nt.\ as the — Haee 


(L). 


au lever du rideau. 


consist consister ; of what contUto 7 


eastom usage m. (XLII); cnatoms 


en quoi consiste ? to — in con- 


mœurs///. (LXXIV). 


sister dans + n. 


CDtcouper; ta — off couper; to- 


CDUMle consoler (for de). 


uch other's throats s'entr'é- 


constant constant -e. 


go^er. 


eonaolt consulter. 




contempUte contempler. 


D 




dwiget danger m. 


content content -e. 




contented content -e. 


daie oser. 


coutùmal continuel -le. 


dark obscur -e (LIX); sombre 


contiaiy contraire. 


(LXXIII); to be — .faire noir. 


contisat contraste m. 


faire obscur. 




day jour m.; — 's wak journée 


copy copie/ 


/; every — , tous les joura. 


Corsica Corse/ 


daylight : to be broad —, faire 


cort coûter. 


grand jour. 
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dMd moH -e ; éteint -e (LXKIII) ; 

— body cadavre 01. 
deal; to have to — with avoir 

deal cher, chère. 

death mort/. 

dMsMAd défunt m. 

decdTe tromper. 

dedwe : to — war on déclarer la 

guerre à. 
defect défaite/. 
defend défendre. 
defenM défense/ 
deflaite véritable. 
deliver livrer. 

depend dépendre (on de). 

deplete déplorer. 

dvlTe ; to be — d dériver. 

deecend descendre. 

deaolbe peindre. 

deaartad désert -e. 

deaeire mériter, 

deaign ; to have — ■ on en vouloir i. 

deaiie désir m. 

deetined; to be — to devoir 
<XXVII, L, LXI>; être des- 
tiné à (LVIII). 

deatroy détruire. 

derelop développer. 

dUlogoe dialogue m. 

dllfrtence différence/ 

dlVerent différent -e. 

dllBcnlt difficile. 

dMBcnltr peine / : to have — li 

dignity dignité/. 

dine diner. 

diacontented mécontent .e. 



dlaotder désordre m, 
dlapleaae déplaire à. 
diapoaal : to have at one's — > dis- 
poser de. 
dispose disposer, 
dissolve se dissoudre. 
dlstingnlsh révéler, 
disturb troubler. 
do faire ; to — one's best faire de 

docto médecin m. 
dog chien m. 
domestic domestique, 
docs' porte/ 
doable double. 
doubtless sans doute. 
downs du bas (mis/brtu>us). 
ituOÊ. drsune m. 



\c dramatique. 
Inad (n.) effroi m. 
Iread {vi.) redouter, 
taeun (h.) rêve m. 
beam (fi.) rSver (I) ; songer (of à) 

(LVII, LXII). 
Iiess robe/ 



dnpe dupe/ 

dnst poussière/ 

doty devoir m. ; I thonght it my 

— to j'ai cru devoir. 



each {ai^'.) chaque; tout, toute; 

— one (indef. pron) chacun ; 

— other l'un l'autre, les uns les 

early de bonne heure ; matin. 
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■aith leire/ 

•M7 facile(XXXVIIT)i ais^ (LIl). 
•at manger, 
edncatloll éducation _/^ 
eSsGt effet m. 
effort effort m. 

either : — ... 01 soit . . . soit. 
elapsB s' écouler. 

sise ; uijtliitiE — , toute autre 
chose: Dotblng — , pas autre 

embark : to — again se rembarquer. 
' embrace embrasser ; s'embrasser, 
empire empire m. 
emptineu vide m. 
empty vide, 
enclased enclos -e. 
enctoachment usurpation^ 
end tin_/ 
enemy ennemi m. 
England Angleterre/ 
Engliah anglais -e. 
Englialunaii Anglais m. 
enjoy jouir de. 
enjoyment jouissance/ 

«ntei entrer dans. 

— with entretenir de. 
enthousiasme m. 
(XLIII); ivresse/ (LVIII). 
entirely entièrement. 

épisode épisode m. 
eqoal égal -e. 
er» époque/ 
erase effacer. 

escape fuir (XLI); échapper à 
(LU, LVI). 



easentlal essentiel -le. 
eternal éternel -le, 

event événement m. 

ever jamais. 

eveilaeting étemel -le. 

every tout, toute. 

everybody tout le monde m. ling. 

avelyvbere partout. 

exactly au juste. 

examine examiner. 

excusable excusable. 

exhibition : to be on — , représenter. 



existence existence/ 

expect s'atlendre à. 

experience us^ge m. 

explain expliquer. 

•xpresi rendre (VU, IX, XVII) ; 

exprimer (XIX). 
extremity extrémité/ 
eye œil m., pi. yeux ; {a/ a nttdlt) 



face envisager. 

fact fait m. ; from the — that de 

failing fùble m. 

faint s'évanouir. 

faith foi/ 

faithful fidèle. 

faithfuUy fidèlement ; avec fidélité 

(LXXIV). 
faU (n.) chute/ 
fall {ph.") tomber; descendre 

(LXX): to^ asleep s'endormir, 
false faux -sse. 
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family f ami lie y. 

famoiu fajneux -se. 

fu loin ; — from loin de. 

farewell adieu m. 

fatal fatal -e. 

'atallty fatalité/. 

fate sort m. {I. D) ; destinée / 
(XLI, LXXIV). 

father père oi. 

fatherland patrie/ 

fatlgu* fatigue/ 

fanlt défaut m. ; faute/ (LXVII). 

favor (n.) bienfait ta. 

(àvot (!^.) favoriser. 

feu craindre ; for — that de peur 
que (ïmM jiii/.), 

fmd nourrir. 

feel sentit; ressentir (I. D, IV); 
éprouver (VIII). 

feeUng sensibilité/ (XXVII) -. sen- 
timent m. (LXXIV). 

fellowcitizell concitoyen m, 

fellow-man semblable m, 

few peu de ; lome — , quelques. 

fifth cinq {pf soviriigm). 

fill rempUT, 

final final -e. 

finally : to ■ ■ ■ — , finir par + inf. 

find trouver. 

fine beau, belle, 

flugM doigt m. 

finiah finir. 

firm ferme . 

fliat premier, première ; at — , 

fish poisson m. 
fit propre (à), 
fiattei flatter. 
flatterer flatteur m. 



fiflttery flatterie/ 

fioT couler ; to make — Id another 

direction faire détourner, 
fiy («.) mouche/ 
fly(i'i.)s'écouler(XII)ito — away 

s'envoler (LXIX). 
folks on ; eity — -, gens de ville- 
fond : to be — of aimer- 
foolish sot, sotte. 
footstep pas m. 
lot iprefi.) pour (V) ; contre (I. £>); 

de (XLIII- 5); i (XLIX); 

(= aince) depuis. 
for (.««>.) car. 
forbid défendre (de); hea*en — ,à 

force force/ 

forced forcé -e. 

foreign étranger -ère. 

foreigner étranger ni- 

foretell prédire. 

forget oublier, 

forgetfulness oubli m. 

form (».) forme/ 

form {ni.) former; to — a part of 

faire partie de, 
former: the — , celui-là, celle-là; 

— times autrefois. 
forsake délaisser, 
f^tnlght quinze jours, 
fortune fortune/ 
forty-nine quarante-neuf, 
forward : to look — to s'attendre à, 
fOnnder fondateur m, 
foDT quatre, 
fox renard m. 
frank franc -che. 

franchUe/tîOOgIc 
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tnt libre { to — OM't teU fFun se 

àigàgei de, 
PiBnch français -e. 
Pienclimaii Français m. 
frequent fréquent -e. 
frash frais -che. 
friCDd ami m. 
friendiUp amitié/ 
frightansd eSraye -e. 
Mghtfnl effrayant -e. 
from de : — vhich d'oh ; — that 

de là ; — tWay dis aujourdliuL 
fruit fruit m. 
hilflll remplir. 
foU plein -e. 
fulliwH plénitude/ 
fruMla] funèbre, 
fritthennore de plus, 
fatore (adj.) futur -e. 
lotiiie (n.) avenir m. 



game jeu m. 
garden jardin ta. 
gatber amasser. 
general général m. 
genetatloD génération/ 
generosity générosité/ 
genlna génie m. 
gentle doux -ce. 



get prendre ; ta — the batter of 
l'emporter sur ; to — out of se 
tirer de ; to — ready to se dis- 
poser à ; to — up se lever ; to 

— the npper hand remporter ; to 

— uaed to se faire i. 
gill jeune fille/ 



glre donner ; to — one's self np to 
se livrer i; to — way to se 
laisser aller k. 

glide : to — by s'écouler. 

glimmer lueur/ 

glory gloire/ 

go aller; to — away s'en aller; 
to — astray s'égarer; to — to 
law plaider ; to — out sortir ; to 
— ont (= to dis ont) s'éteindre 
(LXXIII); to — for a walk 
aller se promener. 

God Dieu m. 

foldorn.; — watch montre d'or/ 

good {ai(/,) bon -ne. 

good (n.) bien m. 

good-by adieu m. 

goodneH bonté /; — itaelf la 
bonté m£me. 

{DYetn gouverner. 

gouvernement m. 
grandeur/ 

gratitude reconnaissance/ 

gtavs tombe/ 

Oleek Grec m. 

grow grandir ; to — old vieillir. 

guard garder. 

gan fusil m. 



half moitié / ; — a centnry demi- 
siècle m.; — an bonr demi- 
heure/ ; — wild à demi sauvage. 

hand (».) main/ ; to get the upper 
— , l'emporter. 

hud (vi.) ; to — down transmettre. 

happen arriver, se passer. 

happiness bonlieui m. 

happy heureui -se. 

hard difficile. pvH.IQIC 
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hMidly à peine ; ne . . . guire. 


hope {?b.) espérer (de). 




ham faire du mal i (XXV) i nuire 


horse cheval m. 




à (LXVIII). 


hot chaud -e. 




hat chapeau m. 


hour heure / ; haU a 


D —, demi- 


hate thàne/. 


heure/ 




hat»d thaine/ 


hooae maison/ 




hs*e avoir ; to — to falloir, devoir ; 


how (aift/.) comment 


(XXXVII, 


ta.— désigna on en vouloir à; 


XXXVIII); que 


(XXXII, 


to — just venir de + inf. ; to — 


LVIII); — luig combien de 


oGMsion avoir lieu; to — (o 


temps : depuis quand ; — many 


thing dont) f^re + inf. 


qua de; combien de 




he : — who celui qui, qui. 


howevei quelque ; si. 




head tête/ 


howling éclatant -e. 




headache: to have a —, avoir mal 


human humain -e- 




à la tËle. 


huadred cent. 




tmr entendre. 


hunger faim/ 




heatt cœur m. 


honery : to b« — , avoi: 


rfiûm. 


hearth foyer m. 


bDhting chasse/ 




heaven ciel m., pi. deux ; — ïorbW 


huaband mari m. 




à Dieu ne plaise : would to —, 






plût ï Dieu. 


I 




Henty Henri. 


Idea idée/ 




heieid: — ta ^ — are voicL 


Ideal idéal m. 




hero thëroB oi. 


ifsL 




hendam héroïsme m. 


ill mat tn. 




Ude cacher. 






high tbaut -e : to plar for — atakea 


imaginary imaginaire. 




jouer gros jeu. 




n/ 


hUl colline/. 


imagln. se figurer. 




Ida son. sa, ses ; le sien, la sienne. 






les siens, les siennes: i lui. 






hlatorlan historien m. 


impostor imposteur m. 




history histoire/. 




f- 


hold tenir; to — to tenir à. 


in (prep:\ dans; à; en 


(LUI); par 


home maison/ 


(XXVII) ; _ order \ 


lo aiin de or 


honey miel m. 


pour +,«/;—»?"' 


> Of malgré ; 


honor («.) honneur»,. 


— order that (fo-y.) 


afin que or 


honor {ph?i esdmer. 


pour que (onW ja^:.). 




inflict infliger (à). 


■oo^k- 


hope («.) espérance/ 


Inhabit habiter. 
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habitant m. 
injustice y! 



inipiTB inspirer. 

iDitmct instruire. 

loMroment instrument m. 

intelligence inlelligence/ 

Intelligent intelligent -e. 

intend vouloir (XLIV. 5 ; XLVIII. 

9) ; avoir l'intention de |R. £. 

IX). 
iDteteit intérêt tn. 
interaateditobe — Ins'int^rosseii. 
Interval : at — s de loin en loin, 
into à (LX), 
invade envahir. 
inventioD invention /I 
Inventoi inventeur m. 
loTislble invisible. 

Italy Italie/ 

J 

James Jacques. 

jewel bijou m. 

join attacher. 

J07 joie/ 

judge («.) juge m. 

jndge {vb.) juger. 

judgment jugement m. 

jnnlor fils m. 

juatjuste; — aa de même que; to 
have — , venir de + in/. ; it would 
be — aa well autant vaudrait. 

justify justifier. 

E 

fceep: to — apart diviser; to — 
awake veiller ; to — away from 



s'éloigner de ; to — 

tenir compagnie (with à) ; to — 

from empêcher de (XXXVII); 

empêcher que (witk su/^.) 

(LXIU). 
klU luer. 
kind espèce / (VIII, XXIV, 

LXIV) ; sorte/ (V, XXXVII). 
kindls allumer. 
kindness bonté/ 

kingdom royaume m. 
knife couteau m. 

know savoir; connaître (te be ac- 
quainted wit A). 
knowledge savoir m. (XXV) ; con- 
;e/ (LV). 



lady dame/ 

lamb agneau m. 

land : a bit of —, terr^n m. 

language langage m. (II) ; langue 

/. (VII. XIX, XLII). 
laigegrand-e; gros,grosse(LXII). 
laat dernier, dernière ; — evening 

late: to Bleep — in the morning 

dormir la grasse matinée. 
latter : the — , celui-ci, celle-ci. 

law loi / ; to go to — , plaider. 

laziness paresse/ 

laiy paresse ui -se. 

lead mener. 

leader chef m. 

leam apprendre. 

leave quitter ; sortir de (L, LXXV) ; 

to take —, prendre congé, 
left: tobe—.rësfW; ■;>'■■ 
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leg jambe/: 

lenfthen ; to — oat s'étendre. 

IBM moins. 

leaion leçon ^ 

let laisser. 

Uberty Uberté/ 

lie (n.) mensonge ■». 

lie {vi.) mentir ; hen — ■ ici-gft er 
ci-gii. 

light lumière/ ; to be — .faire jour. 

lightaii^ eclair m, 

like (adj.) : to be — , ressembler à ; 
— master — aarraiit tel maître 
tel valet ; — tree — fmit tel arbre 
tel fruit i (prep.) k la façon de. 

like (I.*,) aimer à (VIII); (= to 
wieh) vouloir ; to — better 



lingo jargon m. 

lion lion m. 

listen : to — to écouter. 

literary littéraire. 

litcratare littérature/ 

Uttle {oi/j.) petit -e ; th. 

petit. 
little (adv.) peu ; a — more ui 

plus de. 
live (afl>-.) vivant -e. 
live (i'*.) vivre ; demeura r(/oi/T 

long — ! vive I to— again re- 
Uving vivant -e. 
lofty grand -e. 
lone '""g' longue; aa >- aa 

que ; how — , combien de te 

depuis quand; a — Ume 

longer: no — . ne . . . plus. 
look regarder ; to — upon 
sidéier; to — forward to 



magni- 



lovB («.) amour «. 
love {v6.) aimer. 



magniScent superbe (XII) ; i 

fique (XX). 
make faire (VI); rendre (X, 

XVII, LVIII); to — aport of 



homme n. ; maoy a — , tel m. 
virilité/. 

l'homme m.; hommes //. 
: te bave good — , savoir 

beaucoup de, bien des; 
tel m. 
marble marbre m. 

mattre m.; maîtresse / 

matter importer ; no — . n'importe ; 
what matters lifs? qu'importe 
la vie ? what' s the — with yon ? 

may = be able pouvoir ; — she be 1 

puisse-t.elte fire t 
mean (n.) moyen m. 
mean (vk) signifier (XI) ; vouloir 

dire (XVI). 
memory mémoire/ 
mention rapporter, 
merit mérite m. 
middle milieu m.; Middle Age* 

moyen âge nt. 




ons le master 
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midst milieu »>.; In tie — 


of au 




milieu de. 




myeteiy inconnu «. 


might (».) force/ 






might ivi.) = be able pouvoir. 


IT 


mind esprit m. 




name (».} nom m. 


mine le mien, la mienne, e 


tc; i 


name {vb,) ; to be ~d s'appeler. 


moL 




napoleon Napoléon. 


mingle mêler. 




nation nation /; peuple m. 


mincie miracle •». 




(LXXI, LXXIII). 


misery misire/. 




natural naturel -le. 




natar« nature/ 


misère /. (XXXIII); malheur 


oeceiHry nécessaire; to be —, 


.„. (LXVI). 




falloir. 






MoUmmed Mahomet. 




neck cou m. 

need falloir (VIII, XLII, LIX); 


money argent «. 




avoir besoin de (XVII). 


month mois f». 




needle aiguille/ 


moon lune/. 




neighbor voisin m. 


mote plus ; — than one plus 


dW; 


neither: — . . . norne ... ni ... ni. 


— and —, de plus en 


plus; 


neat («.) nid m. 


no -, ne . ..plus; pi 


us de 


neat {vb.) nicher. 


[iBilkout vb.-]. 




never ne . . . jamais ; jamais [with- 


mtffnlng matin m.; good — 


, bon 


out vè^ 


jour; erery —, tous les n 


atins. 




mortal mortel -le. 




nest prochain -e. 


mois mousse/ 




night nuit/ 


moUiexmère/ 






moont monter. 




ne ... plus ; plus de {irithout 






vb.] ; — one personne ne [sub.'] ; 


mown pleurer. 




ne... personne M/]. 






nobiUty noblesse/ 


much beaucoup; aa — , a 


utanl; 


nobody personne ne [sub.] ; ne . . . 


■0 —, tant. 




personne [ob;.]. 


mod boue/ 




noise bruit m. 


moTder meortre m. 




noon midi m. 


murmni murmure m. 




North Nord m. 


muaic musique/ 




nothing rien ne [sub.] ; ne ... rien 






[ûi/] ; — at all rien dn loul ; 


■nat falloir ; devoir. 




— sweeter rien de plus doux; 
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to Utb on il n'a pas de origin origine / (XH, LXXII) ; 

racine/ (XXIV). 
m. othn autre: othen [in gtntral 

O seasi] autrui m. 

oagM devoir, 
oni notre, nos; oim le nôtre, la 

nôtre. 
ont ; to get —, se tirer ; to go —, 
sortir; s'éteindre {LXXIII); to 
Bet — , partir ; to Btaod — , sortir. 



ob»y obéir à. 

object objet m. 

obllgatioD : to have its — « obliger. 

obtain obtenir. 

DccaMon: to hars — to avoir lieu de. 



o'clock heure/. 

of de ; — what en quoi (XXIX). 

oï: to cnt — , couper; to pot — 

repousser, 
offend offenser. 

old vieux, ïieiDe ; how — a» yODÎ pantijr office/ 
quel lige avez-vous ? to ba thli- paidon paidr 
teen yeata — , avoir treize ans ; 
to grow — , vieillir; — age vieil- 



orenrhelm accabler. 



palntei peintre m. 









panmt parent m. 

Parla Paris m. 

part: rôle m. ; to form a 

partie de. 
partake : to — of prendre. 
partkDiar particulier, particulière. 
party parti m. 
paaa passer. 
paasioo passion/ 
past {adj^ passé -e. 
past (n.) passé m. 
patience patience/ 
! 1 {aiiz/,) pay : to — respect ta rendre hom- 

peacapaix/ 
(R.E.V). peaceful paUible. 

pearl perle/ 

ou. pM^e peuple m. (XXXVIII) ; [in 

atlon oraison/ a giniral unie] gens (III, XV. 

der : lu _ that afin que or pour B, XXXII) ; on (XIX). 

que [with suly^ ; In — to afin paihsps peut-être, 
de or pour + in/. peiieh périr. ^ , _^ Goi.>Q Ic 



one («rt.) un, une. 

one («A/ /™.) od; oH'a son, 
sa, ses ; thla — , celui-ci, celle- 
ci; that —, celui-lï, celle-là; 
any — , quelqu'un; which — , 
lequel, laquelle. 

only unique (V) ; seul 



opinion opinion/ ; 
oppieas opprimer. 
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p«nnlt pennettre. 
personality personne/ 
philosophical philosophe. 
philoMphy philosophie/. 
^ctme tableau v,. (IV, XV): 

image/ (LI I). 
piece : to tear to — ■ déchirer. 



Idty («.) pitié / ; what a — I quel 

dommage I 
^ty ivt.) plaindre, 
place (h.) endroit m. (LX); place 

/ (LXXIl). 
place {vb.) medre; placer (LIV). 
plain plaine/ 
plaintive plaintif -ve. 
planned outdi -e. 
play jouer à; danser (XXVIII); 

to — tvt high Btakea jouer gros 

jeu; to — the part of jouer le 

rôle de. 
pleaw plaile à. 
pleasme plaisir m. 
poolry poésie/ 
point : ta that — , là-dessus. 
political : a — acheme une politique. 
politiCB politique / 
poot pauvre, 
popolai populaire. 
poaitioii position/. 
poaseaa posséder. 
power puissance / (LXVI. 3) ; 
pouvoir m. (XUX, LXVI. i). 
powerful puissant ; all-poweiful 

tout.puissant. 
practice: to put In — , mettre en 

pratique. 
pniM louange/ 
pray {inttrj.) donc. 
Recede précéder. 



précisément, 
prefer aimer mieux ; préférer 

(R. E. VI). 
prejudice préjugé m. 
prepare apprêter (XVIII) ; se 

disposer à (LU) : préparer 

(LXXIV). 
preient {adj^ présent -e ; to be — at 

present (».) présent m. 

pretend feindra. 

pretty joli -e. 

priest prêtre m. 

prince prince m. 

produce produire. 

production œuvra/ 

piofeaslou état m. 

StiiftaBOt professeur m. 

promise (».) parole/. 

promise (l'i.) promettre (de). 

proof preuve/ 

property bien m. 

protect protéger. 

provided: — that pourvu que 

(«„VA suij.). 
Providence Providence/ 
provoke mettre en colère. 
pDbllc {a4/) public -que. 
public (b.) public m. 
pull : to — up arracher. 
purchase acheter, 
puree bourse / 
put mettre; to — oS repousser; 

to — in practice mettre en 



qnarrel queralle/ 
qoeen reine / 

questioii/,''-'^''- 
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qaick prompt -e. 

qniet ; to kMp — , se laire. 

quite tout -e. 



race genre m. (Ill) ; espèce / 

(LXIII). 
rain («.) pluie/ 
tain (i^.) pleuvoir, 
taiae lever; soulever (LXX III). 
KBcal coquin m. 
tathei plutôt. 
latlmul sensé -e. 
ray rayon m, 

rMdei l'on (X). 
reading lecture/ 
ready prêt -e ; \» get — to se dis- 

real r^el 'le. 
reâUty réalité/ 
leappeai reparaître. 

lecslTe recevoir, 
redpe recette/ 
reckonltiE compte m. 
recagalie reconnaître. 
red rouge, 
reduce réduire. 
rasd roseau m. 
reef écueil m. 
region région/ 
regret regret m. 
rejdce réjouir. 
relation relation/ 
lelationahip rapport m. 
relatiTe parent m. 
religion religion/ 
remain demeurer (XII) ; rester 
(XIII, XX, XXI, LXXIII). 



lemorse remords m. 

RenalMance Renaissance/ 

renounce abandonner. 

renuneiation renoncement m. 

repeat répéter. 

reproach reprocher à. 

reproduce reproduire. 

republic république/ 

repnblican républicain -e. 

require nécessiter. 

requisite requis -e. 

resemble ressembler à ; te — each 
other se ressembler. 

resign résigner. 

respect estimer; to pay — to ren- 
dre hommage L 

reaponalble responsable. 

[•■t {ph^ se reposer. 

restless înquiei -ète. 

restrain contraindre. 

retain retenir. 

retnin revenir; rendre (XLVIIl). 

rerery rêverie/ 

rerolntion révolution/ 

KUne Rhinn. 

rlcb riche. 

riches richesse/ 

ridicnlouB ridicule. 

right (adj^ juste. 

right (b.) droit m. (IV); raison/ 

(L) ; to be —, avoir raison. 
Tightly avec raison. 
lise monter; se lever (LIX); as the 

cnrtaln — s au lever du rideau. 
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drw fleuve m. 


Muible sensé -e. 


robbM voleur m. 




tmn qui roule. 


•epaiate séparer. 


Roman {adj.) romain e. 


•erioaa sérieux -se. 


Roman in.) Romain m. 


«eivaat valet bi. 


loom chambre _^ 


•être servir. 


nin : to — away sa sauver. 


aetvice : to ba of K> — , ne servir de 


tnaninE courant. 


rien. 




aet {irUr.) se coucher ; (ft-.) imposer 


S 


(LIV) ; to — about ae prendre 


•aoed sacré {ajier the noun). 


à; to — ont partir. 


■ad triste; morose (LV). 




•adnsM tristesse/ 


shadow ombre/ 


•afety salut m. 


■hame thonte/ 


Stint PetWi Saint.Pierte. 




■alTation salut m. 


abaie partager. 


aame même ; to be tha ~ with en 


Bhed verser. 


être de même de. 


Bheltoi abri m. 


aand sable m. 


Bhine briller; luire (XXXIX); 


•atlBfled content (with de). 


to — ont briller. 


MLtiafy satisfaire. 




Satuday samedi •>. 


ft^ge. 


■avaee sauvée. 


ahoM rive/ 


Mvo sauver. 


■hoit court -e. 


•ay dire. 


ahow faire voir (VI, LXXII); 


•cattn semer. 


montrer (XXIX). 


■eesB seine/. 


■ick malade. 


■chnae : apoUtlcal — , une poUtique. 


■Ight spectacle m. 


Mhod école/ 


allent muet -le (I. C, s) i silen- 


•ciMice science/ 


deux -se (I. C. 8). 


KiDpalona délicat -e. 


•ilver argent m. ; a — watch une 


wa mer/. 


montre d'argent. 


■eason saison/ 


■impie simple. 


•Miet «ecret m. 




■eo voir. 


ams chanter. 


•wk chercher; rechercher (LX VI). 


amslo seul -e. 


Mem sembler. 


alater sœur/ 


•oU-eateem amour-propre m. 


ait s'asseoir. 


••11 vendre. 


■kitful habile. 


aniM sens m. 


slander médire de.'OOglc 
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■laaghtBi menrtrea m.^. 


•port : to nuk« — of se jouer de. 


■laTB esclave nt.f. 


•pot lieu fl>. ; in a iobtaty —, à 


BlMp («,) sommeil m. 


l'écart 


Bleep (!>*.) dormir; to — tate in 


•qoare place/ 


tbe monlDg doimir la grasse 


•tafe théâtre m. 


matinee. 


•take pieu m. i to play for high-. 


•mile sourire. 


jouer gros jeu. 


■moke fumée/ 


•Und : to — ont sortir. 


■ole;si(XX); — ...a.8i.,.que; 


•Unding debout. 


— UDCb lant ; — to spMk pour 


■tate état m. 


ainsi dire. 


steep retremper. 


•odety société/ 


step pas m. 


•oldier soldat m. 


■till encore. 


■olituy : in a — «pot à l'écart. 


•tir agiter ; to — np ameuter. 


•oUtade solitude/ 


•tlrring émouvant. 


•orne de + dtf. art. ; quelque, quel- 


atone pierre/ 


ques (I. U) ; — enthDliaam or 


■top s'arrêter. 




■tork cigogne/ 


que. 


Btory histoire/.; conte m. 




•traw paille/ 


•omBtWng quelque chose m. ; — 1«H 


•tieam rivière /. (XII) ; ruisseau 


quelque chose de moins ; — mora 


m. (XXI). 


quelque chose de plus; — at 


street nie/. 


other je ne sais quoi; — wOTM 


•trew joncher; to — with joncher 


quelque chose de pire. 


de. 




•tiike battre (XXIX); friper 


■on Gis m. 


(XXXIX). 


song chant m. 


•trong fort -e. 


wwn bientôt; m — as dès que; 


■tmggle luite/ 


aussilQt que. 


■tudy <n.) cabinet. 


aonow douleur/ 


■tody (vb) étudier. 


wnlâme/ 




MDnd son m. 


■nccesd réussir (in à) (I. Dy. par- 


•pace espace m.\ — between in- 


venir (in i) (Vil, L) ; — = to 


terstice de m. 


take the place of succéder à. 


•pue épargner. 


•auesB succès m. 


•paik étincelle/ 


•nch tel -le; — a magnlflcent 


■peak parler ; «■ to — , pour ainsi 


temple un temple si magni- 


dire. 


fique ; in — weather ■• this 


speech parole/ 


par le temps qu'D ^^^^ 
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•oVer souHrir. 

snfleiing souffrance /.; souffrir 

(VIII). 
soit : to — ons faire son affaiie. 
suited propre (à). 
■ummeT été m, ; printemps m, 

(LXX). 

Sutid«]' dimanche m. 
Buperi(f supérieur -e. 
snppar souper m. 
•uppieasion suppression/ 
■Qprmw suprême. 
suie sûr -e. 

Buapect se douter de. 
awallow hirondelle/ 
sweat doux -ce. 
Bwim nager. 
BWDid ipée/, 
symbol symbole m. 
sympathetic sympaihique. 
synonymous synonyme. 



t«rt savoir-faire m. 

tall queue/ 

take prendre (X) ; mener (XI, 
XVIII); porter (XXXV); fal- 
loir (LXIX) ; to — away ôter 
(XIII); ravir (XL); emporter 
(LV) ; to — caie not to se garder 
bien de; to — leave prendre 
congé ; to — sides with prendre 
parti pour; to — it Into one's 
tiead to s'aviser de. 

taken ; — up with occupé à. 

talk parler. 

task tâche/ 



teach apprendre, 
tear (n.) larme/ 

tear {vi.) : to — to pieces déchirer, 
tell dire. 

temple mosquée/ (VI); temple m. 
(XX). 

tender tendre. 

than que ; more — one plus d'un. 

thanks grâce/ ; — to grâce à. 

that cela; from — , de li. 

theater théâtre m. 

their leur ; theirs le leur, la leur. 

then alors. 

there U ; y ; — is cr — are il y a ; 

s'ép^ssir. 






i, la ti 



thing chose/ 

think penser (of à). 

this {atij.) ce, cet, cette; ces//. 

this (/TM.) ceci. 

thought pensée/ 

thODsand mille. 

throat : to cat each otlui's — s 

B'entr'égoiger. 
thicne trône m, 

thiongh par; to go — , passer par. 
throw jeter, 
thus ainû. 
thy ton. ta, tes. 
Tiber Tibre ta. 
tie Uen m. 
time fois/ (in rtfelitien) ; saison 

/ (XXVI); temps m. (XII, 

LXI) ; heure / {cf a cleci) ; 

in — , à temps ; at the right — , 

à propos. 
timidity timidité/ 
to à; pour; en (XXIX) 
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to-day aujourd'hui, 
togethei ensemble, 
tomb tombeau 7». 
to-monow demain ; — moniiiiE 

demain matin. 
foo aussi I — mucb trop de. 
toothache : to have a — , avoir mal 

trample : to — on fouler, 

tiansfonnatioii transformation yl 

tree arbre m. ; like — like ttult tel 
arbre tel fruit. 

trial épreuve/ 

tciomph triomphe m. 

trouble («.) peine/ 

trouble (vi.) gêner (VIII); trou- 
bler (XL). 

trousseau trousseau m, 

true vrai -e ; véritable. 

truth vérité/ 

try chercher à. 

turn («.) tour m. ; In tbeii — , à 
leur tour. 

torn {fi.) tourner ; to — aside from 
s'éloigner de ; to — from one's 
self se détourner de so 

twenty vingt. 

two deux- 
type caractère m. 

tytanny tyrannie/ 

tyrant tyran m. 



douteux -s 



d comprendre. 
nndwtaidng entreprise/ 
unexpected imprévu -e. 
unfeeling impassible, 
ungrateful ingrat -e. 



universal universel -le. 






suij.). 

nnOl {fircfi.) jusqu'à; (canj.) jus- 
qu'à ce que (wilA subj,). 

unworthy indigne. 

np : to give ona'a mU — to se 
livrer à; to pnll — , arracher; 
to stir —, ameuter. 

nppei ; to get the — hand l'emporter. 

nps du haut. 

nrchin gamin m. 

use (h.) emploi m. (L) ; nsage m. 
(LXVI); tomake — of se servir 
de; what's the — of?àquoisert? 

use {vb.) se servir de, 

ased : to get — to Se faire k. 

nseleu inutile. 



Tanity vanité/ 

veil voile m, 

vety (adj.) même {a/ter ».). 

very {adv.) très; bien. 

victory victoire/ 

TlBtt (h,) visite/ ; to make a - 

rendre visite i (XXI), 
vtait {lib.) visiter. 

W 
wait attendre. 

walk se promener ; to go foi a 
aller se promener. 
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want vouloir. 

WW guerre/. 

watcb monire/.; gold — , montre 
d'or ; sllTer — , montre d'argent. 

water eau/ 

wave vague/ 

way façon/ (XVII, LUI); ma- 
nière / (XVIII, XXXV); 
moyen m. (LVI); te gin — to 
se laisser aller à; !■ that — , de 
la sorte. 

weak faible. 

weaken s'affaiblir. 

wwkneM faiblesse/ 

wMltb bien m. 
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matliei temps m, ; in lach — 

this par le temps qu'il fait. 



ppleu 



itjOL 



le/ 



wel(lii 

watfate bien-flre m. ; salut m. 
(XLI). 

weti bien ; it would be aa — , autant 
vaudrait. 

were: — I to duss^-je; — it to 
dût-il. 

what {rel. firan.) ce qui {sui.) ; ce 
que (aij.) ; (»t/. pren.) qu'eat.ce 
qui {sub.) ; que or qu'est-ce que 
((^:ti quoi (el^. ofprip.y, —I 
quoi I — no» channinc quoi de 
plus charmant ; (adj^ quel -le. 

wtiatevet (adj^ quelque, quelques ; 
any ... — , un , . . quelconque ; 
{indif. riLprifn.) quoi que {toilh 
suif.). 

«Abu quand ; ofc (V). 

whence d'où. 



wherever partout (A. 

whether si; — . . . or . . ., soit 

que ... ou que . . . {Toiit tui/.). 
which (adj.) quel -le. 
which {firon.) qui; que; ce qui; 

ce que ; on — , où (LI) ; from — , 

d'où. 
while pendant que. 
white blanc -che. 
who qui; lequel, laquelle; he — : 

celui qui ; qui. 
whoever quiconque; — yen »*y 

b« qui que vous aojrei, 
whole tout -e ; on the — , à tout 

prendre, 
whom qui ; que ; lequel, laquelle, 
whomsoever quiconque, 
whose {rel. firatl.) de qui; dont; 

duquel, de laquelle; {iitl.frim.) 

why pourquoi. 

wkked mauvais -e. 

widow veuve/. 

wife femme/ 

wild sauvage ; half — , à demi 

sauvage. 
wlldemats vide m. 
will volonté/ 
willing : to be — , vouloir, 
window fenêtre/ 

wing aile/ 

winter hiver m. 

wUasage. 

wlah vouloir. 

wlt esprit m. 

with avec; chez; de(LXII)) par 

II. .oV 
withM aé flétrir.^ 
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